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Rates. 
LONGEVITY 


PROFESSOR OWEN’'S \V IOMAS GEERAN—! 
PURSER—RECENT CASES, ETC. 


GOSSIP. 
1EWw3—1 ICHARD 

Only those who know the amount of ill-natured 
comment and good-natured quizzing to which I 


have been subjected for daring to exercise a little | 


common sense on the subject of Human Longevity 
can estimate the gratification with which I have 
just seen fr 
that the opinions which I have so lo 
tained are shared by no less eminent a1 
than Professor Owen. 

How much the truth for which I have been 
contending will be adv: 1 by the advocacy of 
this eminent man of science it is needless to sug- 
gest. 

The terms in which Professor Owen’s kindness 
leads him to speak of my small investigations of 
cases of alleged centenarianism makes it difficult 
for me to refer to his article in Fraser, but so 
important do I consider it that the opinions of this 
eminent physiologist on the question of the 
Duration of Human Life should be known, that, 
at all risks of the sarcasm to which I may lay 
myself open, I entreat all who desire to know the 
truth to study his article on Longevity. The 
Professor’s paper owes its origin to a passage in 


y 


ol 


Te 
ances 


The Speaker's Commentary, written by the Bishop | 


of Ely, who says in a note on the fifth chapter of 


om Fraser's Magazine of February | 
maiu- | 
1 authority | 


Genesis: “As to the extreme longevity of the 
patriarchs, it is observable that some eminent 
| physiologists have thought this not impossible.” 

| The article in Fraser is a strong protest against 
the accuracy of this statement. The theologian 
| and physiologist are altogether at issue. With the 
} main point in dispute I negd not trouble your 
| readers; but I do desire to bring before them 
some of the important opinions expressed by Pro- 
fessor Owen on the subject “ of the term of life to 
which mankind would attain if not cut off by 


| injury or disease.” 


Now, I beg the reader’s special attention to 
what Professor Owen says on this point :— 

*The conclusions of Profe Flourens ‘ that, in the 
sence of all causes of disease, and under all conditions 
favourable to health and life, man might survive as long 
after the procreative period—ending, say at seventy, i 
the male—as he had lived to acquire maturity and com- 
pletion of ossification, say thirty years, are not unphysio- 
logical.” Only, under the circumstances under which the 
battle of life is fought, the possible term of one hundred 
years inferred by Flourens, as by Buffon, is a rare excep- 
tion. 

After this declaration, that “the possible term 
of one hundred years is a rare exception,” the 
reader will not be surprised to learn that Professor 
Owen treats as utterly unworthy of credit the ages 
ascribed to the*Countess of Desmond, Henry 
Jenkins, and Old Parr. 

And here I must be permitted to refer to a 
letter which I wrote to The Times last September, 
in which I contended that Flourens and others 
who maintained that the 152 years of Thomas 
Parr were accredited by the testimony of Harvey 
not justified in so interpreting Harvey's 

statement ; for that Harvey does not bear testimony 

to Parr’s age, but simply records what he was 
told about it. This daring scepticism shocked 
some of my friends. 

Owen ?— 

“Old Parr’s 152 years are more c 
by lovers of the marvellous, chafing at 
scientific laws, on the authority of the 
physiologist who dissected him. 

“But Harvey merely gives the age rep 
by the friends or exhibitors who brought tl 

| marvellous’ to London, . . . : In this I con 

Thoms.” 


or 
+} 


were 


But what says Professor 


lently adduced 
straint of 
y eminent 


rted to him 
1e ‘old man 
ur with Mr. 


that ] 


y Ha 


And he is good enough to ad 
my estimate of the notes cite 


agrees in 
‘ from his 
ngeval in- 


llex 


l 
i} 
Adversaria of the thousand cases of | 
dividuals between 100 and 150. 


There are other parts of the Professor's paper 
to which I would gladly refer, such as his caution 
against too hastily jumping to the conclusion that 
the first Richard Roe met with in a parish re- 
gister is the Richard Roe of which the inquirer 
is in search ; and especially to the very complete 
yet very simple explanation of that curious phe- 
nomenon often brought forward as a proof of 
great age—the cutting a third set of teeth; but I 
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have already laid it under very heavy contribu- 
tion, and this almost without touching upon its 
most important part—I mean the physiological. 
Questions of longevity may be treated in two 
ways—physiologically and historically. To the 
extent of my small powers I have for some time 
busied myself in considering it in its historical 
aspect. 
Professor Owen has in the paper to which I 
have referred brought his great knowledge and 


long experience to the physiology of the question, | 


and I earnestly entreat all who desire to know 
the truth to read this delightful and instructive 
essay on Longevity. 

In marked contrast to the paper to which 1 
have been referring 
fesses, inter alia, to be an answer to Sir Cornewall 
Lewis. It is a new edition of the Life of Thomas 
Geeran, in which all the absurd statements of a 

ross impostor, which I proved in The Times of 
November last, from 
utterly false, are repeated, my second letter being 
omitted. In the same way, a charge made by Dr. 
Massy against the authorities of Chelsea Hospital 
is reiterated, although a portion of General Hutt’s 
letter, pointing out that Dr..Massy had been mis- 
informed, is inserted ; and the precious farrago 
concludes with a hope that sufficient funds may 
be raised by its sale to enable the publisher “ to 
erect a stone over the grave of the worthy old 
soldier.” 
parish where 
the erection of this monument to the credulity of 
his dupes. 


I am indebted to this ill-judged publication, | 


however, for calling my attention to a criticism 
printed somewhere between November and the 
present time in The Wilts and Gloucester Standard, 
on my scepticism as to the case of Richard Purser. 

Richard Purser’s is a very typical case. I have 
a portrait of the old fellow taken by “J. Ellis, 
5, St. Philip’s Terrace, Cheltenham,” and on the 
back of which is written “ Richard Purser, age 
108, 14 July, 1864,” whether written by the old 
man himself I cannot say. I mention the artist's 


name in case any reader may desire to procure a | 


co ~ a 

i the man who sate for that portrait was much 
above four score, he was indeed a very remark- 
able man! He lived four years after being pho- 
tographed ; and dying on October 12, 1868—not 
“afew months ago,” as my critic says—the good 
people of Cheltenham, who seem to be as easily 


* If the reader would compare the photogr: neh of a 
genuine with that of a spurious centenarian, let him 


procure the vignette portrait of Mr. Luning, taken a month 


after he completed his century by Mr. Buchanan Smith, of | 


Blackheath Park, and I will andertake to say that such a 
comparison will show that neither Geeran nor Purser had 
the slightest claim to be considered a centenarian. 


| by one scrap of documentary evidence. 


is a little book which pro- | 


official documents, to be | 


The good sense of the incumbent of the | 
Geeran is buried will, I trust, prevent | 


| d’Abitot. 


| “ baseborn,’ 
| registers, 


duped as the good people of Brighton, buried him 
with this inscription on his coffin: “ Ricwarp 
Purser, Diep 121TH OcroperR, 1868, acEp 112 
YEARS.” 

But what evidence is there of all this? and 
remember, it is the duty of those who bring for- 
ward cases of abnormal longevity to prove them, 
and not call upon the doubters to disprove them ; 
and moreover, remember that in proportion as the 
age is exceptional, the proof ought to be excep- 
tionally clear and distinct, and free from possibility 
of error. 

Now old Purser’s assumed age is not supported 
It rests 
partly on his own assertion that he recollected 
his mother taking him to see the illuminations 
for the coronation of George LIL, and that he 
was working in the Dockyard Sheerness in 
1782, when the Royal George was sunk; and 
yartly on the recollections of a former rector of 
Sehnenen, the Rev. James Commeline, who 
died (nearly thirty-five years ago) in 1857, in the 
seventy-fourth year of his age—not seventy-six, 
as my critic states. These recollections are given 
on the authority of his daughters still living; but 
with every confidence in the truthfulness and in- 


| tegrity of these ladies, memory is very treacherous, 
| and such testimony is not sufficient, in the absence 
| of all contemporary and documentary evidence, to 


establish such an exceptional case of lon gevity as 
112 years. 

The accounts of Purser vary in several points, 
but all agree that he was born at Redmarley 
His name is not, however, to be found 
in the register of baptisms—some say because he 
was illegitimate. But I doubt this. The entries 
“bastard,” &c. are so frequent in 
that I doubt if “illegitimacy” ever 
deprived children of the privilege of baptism. 
Others say because the register is imperfect—and 


| soit is; there is no register of baptisms for 1785- 


1789. To my mind it is much more probable 
that Purser’s name would be found in the missing 
leaf which contained these baptisms, than that he 
lived to be 112. 

Exception has been taken to my statement in 
my letter to The Times of November 24, that, 
judging from his photograph, “ Purser looked 
much nearer eighty, as I believe he was” : but, 
turning to my memoranda about Purser, I find 
that in the letter from Cheltenham dated Oct. 19, 
1868, which recorded his death in The Times, the 
writer antic ipates this opinion of mine ; nay, even 
goes beyond it, for he says the portrait “ exhibits 
A peac eful happy expression in his face, not looking 
more than seventy or eighty years of age.” 

I could bring forward many points in Purser’s 
history which “call for explanation, and I wish 
some of the believers in his great age would ascer- 
tain from his son~—said to be himself sixty-three in 
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. : | 
1868—when and where his father was married, 


for the register might state his age. 

Had I not already overtaxed the courtesy of 
the Rev. Charles Longfield by my inquiries, I 
should like to know also whether the Redmarley 
register of marriages contains an entry of the mar- 
riage of the possible father and mother of the old 
man—somewhere about the year 1780. 

But as my critic mistakes the time of Purser’s 
death “a few months ago” (it was October 1868), 
his reputed age, which was 112 and not 111— 
Mr. Commeline’s age, which was seventy-four, 
not seventy-six—says “that Purser and that gen- 
tleman must have been about the same age; for 
two young men of twenty-three could not sup- 

ose one another to be of the same age”; whereas 

oa ts said to have been born in 1756, and 
Mr. Commeline was born in 1763 (not 1766), 
seven years after; and moreover admits “ that it 
is impossible to say what Purser’s right age was, 
but it must have been within one or two, say five 
years at the outside,” of his reputed age—he will, 
I trust, forgive me if I continue in my unbelief. 

Iam open to conviction; but it must be upon 
evidence, and nothing worthy of being so called 
has yet been brought forward. 


The more cases of centenariinism which I ex- 
amine, the more I am convinced of the caution 
with which statements of abnormal longevity 
must be received. 

Within the last few weeks I havé ascertained 
beyond question that one old fellow, said to be 
certainly 110, but believed to be much older, and 
this by people of education and intelligence, is 
really between eighty and ninety; that another, 
supposed to have died at 105, wanted more than 
fifteen years of that age; that a third, also re- 
puted 105, was ninety-five; and that a veteran, 
who in his old age became a preacher, and used 
to startle his hearers by describing the dreadful 
scenes he had witnessed at Bunker's Hill, did not 
enlist into the army until after that battle had 
been fought. On the other hand I have got most 
satisfactory evidence of the age of a lady now 
living who will on Sunday (Feb. 11) complete 
her 101st year. 

All this I will prove in due season. But 
enough for the present. While writing these 
notes, two or three fresh cases of centenarianism 
have been brought under my notice. 

Mr. Richard Burton, of Broom Hill, near Dy- 
mock, died on Jan. 4 at the reputed age of 105. 
Can any reader who lives in the neighbourhood 
say on what this supposition is founded ? 

Mrs. Purr, of Chippenham, died in January, 
aged ninety-eight. It was ninety-six years since 
sie was baptized, and she walked to church for 
the ceremony, being, she believes, between five or 
six years old!! Will any resident at Chippen- 
ham investigate this case; and kin ly inform me 


if the old lady was ever photographed, and where 
her photograph may be purchased ? 

Let me add, that I am very anxious to procure 
photographs of reputed centenarians, and shall feel 
personally obliged to any correspondent who will 
put me in the way of adding to the small collec- 
tion which I have already fcermed. 

Wit.iaM J. THoms. 

10, St. George’s Square, S.W. 


CHAUCER RESTORED.—No, ITI. 

1. I claim the “Black Knight ” for Chaucer on 
the ground of manifest resemblance in title and 
construction. 

All in the following list are admitted by Mr. 
FURNIVALL, viz.— 
to Pity, 
of Mars, 
of Venus, 
to his empty purse. 

It is cruel to separate blood relations, so I pro- 
pose to add to this list also “The Complaint of 
the Black Knight.” , 

It is a regular feature in some of these minor 
poems to have an envoi, or special personal address 
appended. Thus, in the “Complaint to Venus,” 
we find— 


Complaint 


“ Princes, receiveth this complaining in gree.” 
In the “ Ballad of the Village without paint- 
ing,” the envot commences— 
“ Princes, I pray you, of your gentleness 
Let not this man and me thus cry and plain” ; 
and in the “Complaint of the Black Knight ” 
have this very similar formula— 
“ Princess, pleaseth it to your benignity 
This little ditty to have in mind.” 

This remarkable family likeness is a strong 
point of resemblance that could not be imitated 
without gross plagiarism, so I claim the “ Black 
Knight” for Chaucer. 

2. Another feature in this family of “Com- 
plaints” is this, that the plaintiff prepares a “ bill 
of complaint,” which is “filed” or presented as a 
petition—all in due clerkly form. Thus, in the 
seventh stanza of the “Complaint to Pity,” he ° 
writes— 

“ A complaint had I writtend in my hand, 
To have put to Pity as a bill.” 
In Chaucer’s “ Dream,” lines 928-9, we read— 

“ And to this Lord, anon, present 
A bill, wherein whole her intent 
Was written.” 

Also in line 966— 

“ And a full answer of your bill.” 

3. While the piece called “ Chaucer’s Dream ”’ 
is found to be connected with the acknowledged 
“Complaint to Pity,’ by this incident of the 
quast bill in Chancery (from bulla), an authenti- 
cated document given under hand and seal, it i 
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also connected with the “ Flower and the Leaf” 
by the following passage :— 
“T you requite my boistousness.” 
Chaucer’s Dream, |. 64. 
Compare— 
*Thy rude language, full boistously unfold.” 
Flower and th Leaf. 





See the opening— 
“When Flora the Queen of pleasance,” 


and compare it with— 
In May, when Flora the fresh lusty queen.’ 
Complaint of the Black Knight. 
Again :— | 
‘When that Phoebus his chair of gold so high 
Had whirled up the starry sky aloft, 


d in the Bull was entered certainly.” 
Flower and the Leaf. 
2 s the youngé sun 
Hath in the Ram his halfé course y'run.” 
Prologue C. T. 
“ And Pheebus ‘gan to shed his streamés sheen 
Amid the Ball, with all the beamé’s bright.” 
Complaint of the Black Knight. 
N.B.—* And in the Bull,” “Amid the Bull,” 
“Hath in the Ram,” identical in thought and 
construction. 
In stanza 30 occurs this line— 


aa 


=< hapk ts fresh of oakés cerrial.” 
Flower and the Leaf. 


“A crown of green oak cerrial.” 
Knight's Tale, |. 2292. 
“ The Flower and the Leaf,” thus closely con- 
nected with the “Black Knight” and the Can- 
terbury Tales, must certainly have been written 
by Chaucer, for it is plainly alluded to in the | 
“Legend of Good Women,” 188-194; playfully, | 
indeed, and as a matter to which he was quite | 


indifferent. 








* But natheless ne were not that I make | 
In praising of the flower against the leaf.” | 

4. With the “ Flower and the Leaf” is some- 
times found appended a semi-detached envoi, but | 
it is also found appended to the Death of Blanche. | 
[his is remarkable, because the “ Death” is an 
undoubted work of Chaucer's, and the scribe who | 
appended it to the “ Flower and the Leaf” must 
clearly have identified Chaucer with the latter 
piece also. 

Mr. FcrNIVALL makes merry with the follow- 
ing line :— ‘ 

“ Suspiries which I effunde in silence.” 

I consider this a very lewd joke. It is in point 
of fact a pun on “ suspiro de profundis.” No one 
need be startled at this who remembers the base 
Latinity of ancient Pistol, or the incongruousness 
of “I did impeticos thy gratility,” in Twelfth | 
Night; but we need not go so far a-field, for it is 
juite in keeping with the Bird's Matins. 

A, Hatt. 


| like “The Court of Love.” 





It is pleasant to see a good joke or two in 
“N, &Q.” The best in the number for Jan. 23 is 
no doubt that of the Queen of Sheba having come 
to visit Solomon by railway, because she came 
with a very great train; and the second best is 
certainly Mr. Hatt’s notion of supposing that 
Chaucer (who died in 1400) could be open to a 
charge of gross plagiarism, because, in about 1370 
4.D., he imitated a plainly fifteenth century poem 
Mr. Hat's other 
position, that no one would dare to refer to Chau- 


| cer’s work but Chaucer himself, is almost as 


jocose. For if, after Wordsworth’s death, any one 
imitated him, or rather worked up in a new poem 


| some of his master’s characters and stanzas, who 


would think this proof that Wordsworth wrote 
the new poem ? 
No doubt “The Court of Love” refers to 
Chaucer's “ Pity,” and frames some of its stanzas 
on the “ Pity’s” model. Take these :— 
Chaucer's “ Pity.” 
“ Bounte parfyt | wel armed & richely 
And fresshe beaute | lust and iolyte 
Assured maner | youthe and honeste 
Wisdome estaat | drede and governaunce 
Confedred both by bonde | and Alliaunce.” 


Court of Love. 

In bownté, favor, porte and semlynesse, 

Plesaunt of figure, myrroure of delite 

Gracious to sene, and rote of gentilnesse, 

With angell visage, lusty rede & white ; 

There was not lak, sauf danger had a lite 

This godely fressh * in rule & governaun 

Chaucer's “ Pity.” 

“ My peyne is this | that what so I desire, 
That haue I not | ne no thing lyke therto ; 
And euer setteth desire | myn hert on fire. 
Eke on that other syde | where-so I goo, 
What maner thinge that may encrese my woo, 
That haue I redy | vnsoghte | euery where. 
Me lakketh but my deth | and than my bere.” 


Court of Love. 
‘But that I like, that may I not come by ; 
Of that I playn, that have I haboundaunce 
Sorowe and thought, they sit me wonder nye ; 
Me is withhold, that myght be my plesaunce : 
Yet turne agayn, my worldly suffisaunce. 
O lady bright! and sauf your feithfull true, 
And ar I dye, yit ones vpon me rewe.” 


The birds’ matins at the end of “ The Court of 
Love ” were also of course suggested by Chaucers 
“ Parlament of Foules.” The very following of 
Chaueer by “The Court of Love” shows that 
that poem was not Chaueer’s. It is bya pupil, 
not the master. Its rhythm has not his sweet 
flow ; its special turns and words are most of them 
not his. Fancy Chaucer writing two such lines 


as— 


wete,” but clearly 





* Imitated from Chaucer's “ semely s 
not Chaucer, 
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- 
“Enprint my speche in youre memorial] for the sake of introducing his own claims to a dormant 
Sadly, my princesse, salve of all my sore!” | title.” 
a , : , ; ; I presume the “ingenious gentleman” to be Sir 
“ Hir lawe is for religiosite,” &c. Egerton Brydges. : 
an : (Tha 0 e a About the same time a pseudonymous pamphlet 
The ring of “The Court of Love ” is fifteenth wen pebiiche’ -— . 
century, at earliest,* all through. There is no 1 . 5 , i Local C om teed. B 
» os —_ 4 ‘ ee sentn sore roughams Loca ourts bill examined. y 
MS. evidence for the poem being ( haucer's. It! yy B Denton. Lond. W. Crofts, 1833, 8vo. 
does not observe the laws of his ryme. The best hse meee: Ea <= le 
° ° ? e the es Fdear av! = 
modern judges, like Prof. ten Brink, Mr. Bradshaw, The author of this was Edgar Taylor, who dis 


Mr. Skeat, &c., have declined to allow it to be tinguished himself alike in literature and law, his 
Chaucer's. It plainly imitates Chaucer’s poems, fairy tales still being popular, and the news- 
and almost quotes him, hie Canterbury Tales as papers have not long since had to record the 


well as his early poems. inelancholy and premature end of the head of the 
Clerk's Tale und Merchant's. frm he f unded—E, W. Field. : 

© Amd Yet hem care and wepe, & eryng & wayle. This is scarcely the place for a suggestion, but 

Wepyng & wailyng, care & other sorowe.” I observe that a testimonial is being got up to 

ai ail ii Mr. E. W. Field; and in my opinion the best 


ee - : », | testimonial to this accomplished lawyer and artist 
“For weile and wepe, and crye, and epeke and preye. bas ace - 

: , ‘ ie ie Pl : would be some account of his life. 
It is clearly after Chaucer's time, and was un- A number of other pamphlets were published 
doubtedly written by some admirer of his. What on the rejected Local Courts Bill, whose titles 
are Mr. Havu’s arguments, if so they can becalled, | need not enumerate here; sufficient to say that 


for the genuineness of “The Court of Love” ?’— | most of the authors are unknown to me. I may, 
1. “There are resemblances between this poem” | however, notice an article, as I have noticed one 
(which we admit and explain) “and Chaucer's | pefore in Blackwood'’s Magazine, most violently 
works ; therefore Chaucer wrote it as well as his! abusive of Lord Brougham, ‘which appeared 
proved works.” 2. “If Chaucer did not write ‘The | orjcinally in the number for April 1834, entitled 
Court of Love,’ who did ? : You can’t say; there- | « Lords Brougham, Lyndhurst, and local courts.” 
fore, again, Chaucer wrote it.” This reasoning is The very greatest ‘Interest was excited by all 
evidently gr yunded on the assumption that ail Lord Brouzham’s plans for reform, and numerous 
readers of * N. «& Q.” are fools ; and against it I, pamphlets | were the consequence ; but perhaps 
as one of such readers, protest.” ; those which caused most controversy were the 

FP. J. FORNIVALL. | « Arist veracy ” pamphlets. I have touched a little 


—_ upon these in the Handbook of Fictitious Names. 
LORD BROUGHAM AND LITERATURE.+ Of 


I find a notice of Lord Brougham in the Geor- Thoughts upon the aristocracy of England by Isaac 


gian Era. Who were the authors of this work et | Tomkins, gent. Lond. Hooper, 1835, 
Sir William A’Beckett wrote some part; his eleven editions appeared the same year: the 
father T. T. A’Beckett wrote, I believe, an anony- , 2“. Rev. for April 1835 quoted nearly the whole 
mous pampblet addressed to Lord Brougham of it, without once mentioning Lord Brougham’s 
entitled — ‘ name; the article being also attributed to his 
On the Law of debtor and creditor .. . . addresseq | l0Tdship by his enemies ; and John Richards, Esq. 
to the Lord High Chancellor, &c. Cochrane, 1833. 2nd M.P. lost his temper over the matter and became 
edit, 1840. so impertinent that it is wonderful he did not 


As to the pamphlet entitled— receive some castigation either from his lordship’s 
The Reform Ministry and the reformed parliament. hands o tongue. The ‘Memoirs are silent on 
Ridgway, 1833, 4th edition, same year — the point, and leave it still a matter of doubt 
the Quarterly Review, vol. 1 p 218, savs: whether these were from Lord Brougham’s pen. 
, ee )LPHAR Hamer. 
“The great head of the law, dissatisfied with the little 9. Henry Road, New Barnet OL Hamst 
notice that he had lately received, is understood to have ¥, dienry hoad, ve dé t. 


done the chapter on Legal Reform with his own hand, or 
with one of the many hands which, by dint of patronage, 


: THE JER OF THE BLACK E E. 

be has made his own—and indeed, it has been shrewdly : ne mae _ — > a . 
suspected that the whole pamphlet was got up for the The recent admission of His Royal Highness 
sake of this chapter, just as we remember to have heard 


the Prince Arthur to this order may give some 


that an ingenious gentleman published an entire Peerage interest to the following extract from the Mé- 





* When did yede my way,” line 692, come in ? poe . : oe 2 ~ oe : - Ape 

t Continued from 4* S. ix. 70. téraires of Amelot de - at —— i 

4 Be have somewhere seen the editorship attributed | Amsterdam in 2 vols. 12mo, 1722 (vol. ii. 303, 
% William Clark. | 304) :— 


4 
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| 
“Er 1700 ’Empereur Léopold I érigea la Prusse Du- | 
cale en Royaume, en faveur de I’Electeur Feédéric-Guil- 
laume II, malgré toutes les oppositions faites durant 
cing ans, au nom de l’'Ordre Teutonique, par le Prince 
Frangois-Louls de Neuborg, son Grand-Maitre, & le 15 
de Janvier 1701, cet Electeur se fit proclamer Roi a 
Konigsberg en Prusse, que nous apellons (sic) en Francois, 
Koyaumont; & le 18 suivant, il fut sacré & couronné 
avec sa femme dans la Chapelle du Chateau. Le méme | 
jour, il institua une Chevalerie, qu'il a nommée / Ordre 
de I’ Aigle noire, dont la marque est une Croix émaillée de | 
bleu céleste, faite comme celle de Malte avec des Aigles 
noires entre les Angles, & liée d'un ruban orangé qui passe 
de I'épaule gauche au-dessous du bras droit. 11 créa ce 
jour-la 20 Chevaliers, savoir, le Prince Electoral, son fils, 
ses trois fréres, le Duc de Curlande, le Comte de Warten- 
berg, Grand-Chambellan; le Sieur de Feld, Grand- 
Maréchal; les trois Comtes de Dhona, le Comte de 
Lotheren, Grand-Maréchal de la Cour ; les quatre Régens 
de Prusse, le Commissaire-Général, le Sieur Bulaw, 
Grand-Maitre de la Maison de la Reine Electrice; le | 
Grand-Maitre de |’Artillerie; le Sieur Brandt, Lieu- 
tenant-Général, & le Sieur Tettau, Major-Général. 

“ Nuta que le Duché de Prusse porte pour écusson, 
argent, & l'Aigle de Sable, acollé d'une couronne d’or ; | 
& que c’est la raison, pourquoi, le nouveau Roi de Prusse | 
a donné & cet Ordre le nom de l’Aigle noire. I! en tint 
le premier Chapitre le 18 de Janvier 1703, jour anniver- 
saire de son Couronnement, & fit la eérémonie de donner | 
le Collier & le Manteau de l’'Ordre au Prince d’Anhalt, 
issu de la Maison de Brandebourg, & au Grand-Maréchal 
de Prusse. 

* Les Chevaliers de l'Aigle noire en portent une cousué 
sur I’épaule gauche de leurs manteaux avec ce mot en 
guise de devise, suum cuique, & chacun le sien; pour 
signifier qu'ils font vou de protéger & deffendre les 
Veuves et les pupilles.”’ 

As an appropriate pendant to the above the 
annexed cutting from the Daily Telegraph of 
Friday, January 19, 1872, may be worthy of 
insertion :— 


“Berlin, Jan. 18. 

“To-day took place the grand celebration of the an- 
niversary of the Black Eagle Order—the decoration most 
coveted by Prussian subjects, and rarely conferred even 
on the most distinguished foreigners. The ceremony had, 
indeed, a peculiar interest for Englishmen, from the fact 
that Prince Arthur was solemnly invested with the in- 
signia of the order. Among those who figured in the as- 
semblage were some whose names recall the great efforts 
by which Prussia has made herself a prominent Power 
in Europe—such men as Von Falckenstein, Herwarth 
von Bittenfield, who led up the valley of the Elbe in 1866 
the right column of the Prussian army; Van Thile, the 
assiduous assistant of Bismarck at the Chancellery of 
Foreign Affairs; and last, but not least, Count Berns- 
torff, who has represented the Government of Berlin in 
London for 30 many years. 

“The ceremony of installation took place at half-past 
one in the afternoon. Prince Arthur drove to the scene, 
along with the Crown Prince and Prince Louis of Hesse, 
in a state carriage, wearing the full robes of the order. 
The assemblage in the Castle Chapter Room was most 
brilliant, and altogether such a spectacle was presented as 
has seldom been witnessed. After the investiture the 
Chapter was dissolved, and a grand banquet took place 
in the great hall of the Emperor’s Palace, nearly 1,200 
guests being present. These all being persons of dis- 
tinction who have been invested with various orders for 
their decorations and military uni- 


ervi to the state, their 


forms presented an exceedingly fine appearance, A second 
ceremony of an impressive nature now took place, his 
majesty embracing each of the new made knights as they 
were presented to him by the youngest ritters, while the 
oldest members of the order acted as godfathers to those 
who had just been installed. 

“T am sorry to say that Prince Louis of Hesse returns 
home immediately on account of the indisposition of 
Princess Alice. 

“A grand banquet was given this evening, in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the Chapter of the Order of the 
Black Eagle, which was held to-day, the 18th January, 
in conformity with the statutes of the order. P 

* His Majesty the Emperor-King rose to propose a toast, 
and spoke as follows :— 

“*We celebrate to-day a double anniversary of the 
most important events of Prussian history. On this day 
171 years ago the first king of Prussia was crowned ; 
this day last year my acceptance of the imperial German 
Crown, unanimously offered me by all the Princes and 
Free Towns of Germany, was proclaimed. Conscious of 
the obligations I have assumed, I, on the anniversary of 
this great event, again express to the illustrious pre- 
senters of my new position, in presence of their repre- 
sentatives, my deeply felt thanks, hoping that by our 
united efforts we shall succeed in fulfilling the just hopes 
of Germany.’ 

“The Bavarian Minister then, in the name of the King 
of Bavaria and the illustrious Federate Allies in the Em- 

pire, proposed ‘The health of the German Emperor, 
William the Victorious,” 
AIKEN [RvIng, CLK. 
Kildrought House, Celbridge. 


THE SONGS OF SWITZERLAND. 


| <A correspondent of “N. & Q.” in a very com- 
plimentary notice of my version of Petit-Senn’s* 
Trois verres de vin, remarked that the joyous song of 
the venerable bard was different to the generality 
of Swiss songs, which were of a more plaintive 
kind. I am tolerably acquainted with Swiss 
ditties, and, though some of them are certainly 
pathetic and plaintive, the best and most popular 
are decidedly those that come under a different 
| category. At this joyous season I shall put aside 
the serious and plaintive, and give specimens of 
two or three that belong to another class. The 
first that I shall present in an English dress is 
“The Flower of the Canton de Vaud” by Francis 
Oyez de la Fontaine, one of the professors in the 
Academy of Lausanne. The poet, a venerable 
| and aged gentleman, wrote the song about forty 
years ago. Such has been its popularity that it 
is now classed amongst the national lyrics of Hel- 
vetia. Oyez de la Fontaine is, however, not & 
mere song-writer; he isa poet of a high order. 
His songs are bagatelles—pleasantries that great 
minds throw off in moments of joyous relaxation. 
I can say in giving the following what I cannot 


* A most elegant edition of Petit-Senn’s poem has 
just been issued at Geneva in three volumes, Elzevir siz*, 
and on toned paper. The typography is an honour 
Swiss taste and skill. 
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always assert—it is stamped with the approval of 
the learned and distinguished author, from whom 
I have received a very laudatory note. 
pronounced vo *— 
“ How I love my dear country, the fairest on earth ! 
The mountains, the chalet, the place of my birth; 
For James or for Francis I wield spade or hoe,* 
And I’m Peter ‘ the Flower of the Canton de Vaud 
“To Derigout's damsel they point for a wife, 
But it’s not in that quarter I'll alter my life : 
The girl is not pretty—she’s only so-so, 
She's no match for ‘the Flower of the Canton de 
Vaud’! 
ea year I’m a soldier, all ready to fight, 
i I sing and snap fingers from morning till night; 
And our captain says, ‘ There’s the best warnor | 
know— 


Here’s health to the Flower of the Canton de Vaud !’ 


“T'm a patriot—a real independence is mine, 
I ve ne'er sold my vote for a chopine of wine; 
I'd sooner drink cider as sour as a sloe, 
You can’t bribe ‘the Flower of Canton de Vaud"! 
*T've —- arms that are strong, both for forest and 
ld; 
And T ve got an old aunt, but her purse-strings won't 
yield ; 
When she dies all her cash to the parish will go — 
She’s no love for ‘the Flower of the Canton de Vaud"! 
“They say I look old, and my hair’s getting white. 
Well! if some of these days I should wish you ‘ good 
night,’ 
Let a tombstone of wood name the slumberer below 
‘Honest Peter, ate Flower of the Canton de Vaud 


' 


It is, however, not in modern French that we 
must search for the real songs of Switzerland. 
We must study the Romande, ‘that old and beau- 
tiful patuis or tongue that lingers amongst the 
green hills and pastoral valleys of the Jorat and 
Jura. It is a much finer and more expressive 
language than the French either of “ Paris” or 
“ Stratford-atte-Bowe.” It is soft and musical, 
and abounds in yowel terminations. The follow- 
ing is a very old ditty. It is known as “Oun 
choundzou ”"—i. e. “a Dream.” I give the first 
verse of the original with a literal rendering :— 
“Por v6 diverti né vollin tzanta 

For your diversion we will sing 

Ouna tzansonnetta plena de vreta ; 

A little song full of truth; 

Le teria d’oun choundzouque ma mia ha fa 

The theme of dream that my loved one has had 

Oun lonné sar, versa contre la para. 

One Monday eve, reclining against the fence 

It will be observed that in the first two stanzas 
the n 9 or singer speaks; there is then a 
change 0 f person, and the “dream” is told as if 
it were related by the dairy-maid. In the last 
verse the narrator again appears— 





ea 


He w works for Jacques or Francois” is a Swiss pro- 
verb; it means he works for anybody. A fellow not 
very choice i in his company is said to be “all right with 
Jacques or Frangois.” 


Vand is 
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“To afford you diversion, I'll something relate, 
And remember it’s true what I’m going to state : 
’Tis a dream when last Monday my love made her bed 
In a nook of the garden, the hedge overhead. 

“ The story is real, for it’s known in good sooth 
She’s not an inventor, but sticks to the truth. 

When I've finished the ditty you can, if you pk 
Give me two or three eggs or a morsel of chees« 

**T stood on the mountain, the cows were hard ! 
When my lovers around me I chanced to espy 
They were all decent lads, but the number so great 
You would say that I fibb’d if I ventured to sts 

“*One called me “my darling!” one called m 

dear!” 
If I pushed one away, why another came near 
So I said “ Of you ail I can not be the bride ; 
So do, I beseech, give me time to decide. 

“* Don’t suppose that to wed I’m in any great ha 

I'm a pretty young girl, and to any one’s saate ; 

My purse is not empty, I've silver and gold 

That would stock a small grange with its pig-house 
and fold. , 

“*T can manage a dairy, can milk cow or goat, 

I can make a new shift, or can mend an old coat ; 

I'm a downright good sempstress, I spin with 
wheel 

I can darn and foot stockings or put a new heel.* 

**¢ And should I have children, I'll nurse them with 
Their food shall be wholesome, and plenty to spare; 
I'll rock them, I'll take them to school and to chure!, 
And when they are naughty I won't spare the birch.’ 

“ But now came the end of her notions and views. 

For her mistress’ shrill voice shouted out ‘Pares- 
seuze ! + 

You hussy! get up and look after your cream.’ 

Such was the close of my dairy-maid's dream.” 


My next specimen is also from the Romande. 


It is called “ Tzansonnetta dé Paizan.” IL have 
rendered it almost word for word ; graces of poetry 
or paraphrastic attempts would be out of charac- 
ter. I leave the “uncouth rhymes” to tell the 
story, and in the same stanza as the original. 
The “ Ahie! cho! cho!” is spoken, and is what 
the driver says to his team. | do not attempt to 
translate it. “Chateau, Motley (or spotted), Pion, 
and Bear” are the names of the four oxen. In 
the original the hero is a paizan (Fr. paysan), but 
I use for it our word farmer. A Swiss paizan 
is one who lives on his own estate, and works it 
in person; while a fermier is one who farms or 
holds from another. What we call a peasant is 
in Switzerland an agriculteur or laboureur. In the 
fourth verse we are introduced to the bovairon 
(Fr. bowvier), or the cowherd, who is also the 
driver or leader of the team. He is an important 
personage on a Swiss farm, and it is he who looks 


* In the original the phrase is “ I'an mettré dé c apetté,” 
i. e. “can put capettes,” which are coverings to the heels 
made of washleather or some strong material—a sort of 
half-socks used in winter over the stockings, for the 
double purpose of saving the stockings and preventing 
frost-bites, In the country songs of all countries we often 
find a list of the hero or heroine’s accomplishments, as in 
the verse above. 

+ Idle girl 





after the beasts when they are in their mountain 
pastures or in the winter folds. The song is tra- 
ditional, and is not found in print; at least I have 
not met with it. It (as well as “The Dream”) 
was communicated by Mons. Henri Bussy, a 
Jorat farmer or paizan. If Harry Fox, our “ war- 
bling waggoner,” heard Mons. Bussy sing Romande 
litties he would be jealous, and particularly x 
if “ Bijou” (noblest of Spilzes!) joined in the 
chorus :— 
“ Listen, friends, while I chant my lay, } bi 
A homely son our country — ss 
Though no great scholar, I'll tell you true 
Of a farmer, and what he’s got to do. 
(Spoken) Abie! cho! cho! 
Chorus. 
Yhateau! Motley! Lion! Bear! 
Ve shall have a rare time this y: 
When the farmer sits down to dine 
He eats the best, and drinks good wine. 
With well-flesh'd ribs he can get alony, 
Though the furrows are deep and the soil is st 
* My four oxen are fair to see, 
But Lion (the black) is the one for me ; 
Chateau and Lion! yes, you're the best, 
So you've the honour to jead the rest, 
* My driver’s a right good boy, I wot, 
Needs but his voice to make them trot; 
That's the old fellow! vou see him now 
At Lion’s right ear—he turns the plough.* 
For my farm I can always co 
And get good hands to weed and hoe ; 
But the women-folk—oh! I let them be— 
They work too hard with their tongues for me. 
My poor beasts, when their labour’s o’er, 
Soon get fat as they were before; 
When the yokes are taken away, 
And they ‘re a-field, content are they.* 
‘ At the cabaret never a one 
Sings hke me when my sowing’s done, 
And this is the burden of my rhyme— 
Please Heaven to send good harvest time.’ 
Chorus. 
Chateau! Motley! Lion! Bear! 
I’m sure we'll have a good time this year,” 
Since I obtained the above Romande songs 
from Mons. Bussy, I have heard them sung by 
lifferent paysens and others, and [ am convinced 
that they are very old traditional rhymes, and 
not the effusions of any modern hand. My stock 
of Romande ditties is not exhausted, but at pre- 
sent I conclude with a street and public-house 
ditty of the Canton de Soleure or Solothurn. The 


* “Le bovairon es bon vaule¢,” i. e. literally a good 
boy; not a bon enfant, or good fellow. The bovairon 
may be a very old man, but, like many of our dependents, 
he is never out of his professional boyhood. 

+ The following is the original text of this verse. I 
rive it to show how closely I have followed the Ro- 
mande :— 

‘Quan les badou en b'n travailli, 
On tzertze a Iés bin égrassir ; 
Les pourré bétes sant benétzes, 
De remair lo dzau de sus las tétes.’ 
The other verses are rendered in the same li‘eral manner. 





| 
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original is in German ois—a Swiss dialect 
wherein the Romande of the Jorat and Jura is 
mixed with Old German, and forms a not very 
melodious mélange. Thegong is known as “ Diirsli 
und Babeli ” : 


“She is a peasant’s daughter, so lovely to behold, 
And Biabeli’s long and flowing locks outshine the yel- 
low gold, 
And Diirsli fain would have her, but her aged sire has 
said, 
‘You must wait a little while, boy! she is too young 
to wed,’ 


“Then Diirsli sought her mother, 
tell : 
* May I marry Bébeli, for I love her ; 
he mother took him by the hand 
kindest smile, 
‘Yes, you may marry Biibeli, but you 
awhile.’ 
“ He turned away right angry, he turned away in woe, 
And to the town of Solothurn his harried footsteps g 
And there he met the sergeant, and thus to him spake 
he: 

‘IT hear you're wanting soldiers, and all for the Low 
Countrie.’ 

“ The sergeant drew his leathern purse that was so strong 

and stout, 

And on the gast-haus table three thalers counted out. 

* Here, take thou that, brave Diirsli! it is my master’s 
fee; 

And now thou art a soldier to fight in the Low Coun- 
trie.” 
n straightway to his village his 
bent, 

And to the cot of Biabeli right mournfully he went : 

‘I may not marry Babeli—behold theese thalers three! 

You see I am enlisted, and bound for the Low Coun 
trie.’ 


Pp 


“She rush’d into the garden, she rush’d into the 
She wept beneath the lindens as if her heart 
snap in twain. 
‘Odo not cry, my Bibeli, for Heaven will guard my 
life, 
In a year I shall be back again, and take thee for my 
wife, 
“ And if I cannot then return a letter I'll indite, 
And of my truth and constancy | tenderly will write; 
But if the sky were paper and a scribe each star above, 
And every scribe had seven hands, they could not write 
all my love.’ ” 


For the original of the above song (which re- 
sembles our “ Summer’s Morning”’) I am indebted 


| to Dr. Zeigler of Soleure and Berne. The con- 


cluding lines will recall “The Idiot’s Lines r 
which were given in an early number of “N.& Gr 
The Idiot must have been a very learned man, for 
in the Koran we read: “If all the trees of the 
earth were quills, and the sea could be inflated 
to seven seas of ink, the word of God could never 
be exhausted.”* 


f* There is a sweet simplicity in a version of these oft- 
quoted lines as given in a small volume of MS. Poems 


| circa 1603, in Addit. MS. 22,601, p. 60, in the British 


Museum :— 





NOTES 


S. IX. Fen. 


10, 


Calderon we find— 
“ Si el mar fuera de tinta, 
Y la tierra de papel, 
No pudiera explicarte, p 
Mi finissimo carel " [ cariiio. ] 

There is also a passage in the Talmud, from 
which that in the Koran seems plagiarised. A 
learned Italian priest assures me that our “ Idiot’s 
Lines” anslated from an old Italian version. 
James Henry Dixon, LL.D. 
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are tr 


Monry.— 


m, professin 


Scotcn In an almanac of some pre- 
x to contain “ information 
everybody,” we have the following :— 

“Scotch money is only one-twelfth of the val 
, and is divided in the same manner. 
transactions relating go Scotland, 
the amount should by understood as 
equisite to insert or mention the w 
that English value or amount is 


tensi 


money sterlin 
ll bill or money 
e desired that 
England, i 
ster: 
tended.” 
Please o} 
1672, but 


overlook this 


serve that the almanac is not 
for 1872! Let no Southron me re hant 
precious piece of “ information,” lest, 
when he has sold to some wide-awake townsman 
of mine a bale of soft goods at twenty shilling 
ard, he should find himself fully paid wit h 
nty pence ! Tlitherto we have supposed that, 
y the law of Sc tland, aulleg money is always 
presumed. Norvat Clyne. 
Al yerdeen ° 
New Betts 
7 of Manchester dedicated a ps al of bells, 
which have been presented to St. Peter’s church, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, on Dec. 27, 1871; and as it 
may be of interest to some readers of “ N. & Q 
I give you the inscriptions on the bells :— 
1, “My gentle note shall lead the cheerful sound 
Peace to this parish, may goodwill abound.” 
“Our voices te 
Mourn with 
bride.” 
May all in truth and harmony rejoice, 
To hon our Church and Queen with heart 
voice. 
P rosperity atten 1Old 
Let Asht 
* With loving voice I call to church and prayer, 
And bid the living for the grave prepare. 


one 


aA) 
We 


a- 
; 
t 
} 


Il when joy or grief betide ; 
the mourner, welcome home 


England's shore ; 
on flourish now and evermore.” 


‘For mercies undeserved this peal is raised, 
So may Thy name, O God, through Christ, lx 
praised.” 
‘Grateful for all and every blessing here, 
Ye look on high in faith and without fear ; 
The goodness of our God we do proclaim ; 
Let priest and people praise his holy name.” 





“If all the earthe were paper white 
And all the sea were incke, 
"T were nut enough for me to write 
As my poore harte doth thinke.” 
Eleven articles on these lines — in our First 
Series. See the General Index, p- 110, col. i. 


ior | 


for 
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“ On the eighth bell is inscribed— 
“This peal of eight bells (tenor 20 ewt.) was given to 
St. Peter’s Church, Ashton, 1871, by George Heginbot- 
tom, Esq., J.P., Mayor of the borough in the ye ars 1853, 
1854, and 1855, to the honour and glory of God.’ 
Sertiavs Henperson. 
Wootwicn Docryrarp.—It is worth noting 
that after an existence of three hundred 
| years, Woolwich Dockyard was closed on Friday, 
September 17, 1869. ~ Parti 8. Kuve. 


some 


Witeranam Cuarren.— 
Bishop Berkeley was not the only person to whom 
was attributed “every virtue under heaven.” 
May I submit, for preservation in the pages of 
‘N. & Q.” an epitaph which lady residing in 
Cambridge —_ has kindly coy for me from a 
monument in Great Wilbraham church, in that 
| county. I say “ preservation,” for in these day 

when “improvement” is everywhere untied “ to 
fight against the Churches” (the doom of five 
was announced in Zhe Times last week), the 
| sooner epitaphs of interest are confided to typo- 
graphy the betier for posterity. 


Epirarn IN Great 


} 


** May this Monument be Sustained 
lo the End of Time! 
“ Sacred 
To the Memory and Virtues of 
Miss Mary Warp: 
The Darling of her Friends: 
The Admiration of Strangers ; 
(nd real Blessing of her Family. 
Her Person 
Was Tall and Gracefull : 
Her Features 
Handsome and Regular: 
But her Mind, 
ms, Modest, Delicate and Amiable, 
Beyond the credit of description. 


} 


Pi 


Parents of Children, 
And Inhabitants of her Native Village, 
Drop a Tear 
Ta this Sweet Short-lived Flower ; 
Who having jast added a Compleat Educati 
To her Natural E-xcellences, 
Died 
Uncommonly Perfect and Lamented, 
On the 30% Jan™ 
1756: 
Aged 15 Years 6 Months.” 
SarRtey Brooks. 
Frrst Actor or “Hamurr.”—Writing of Shake- 
speare, Mr. Harness said : 
“With a knowledge of the art whicl 
the teacher of the first act 
instruct Joseph Taylor in the character of 
Literary Life of Rev. Wm. Harness, p. 50 


1 rendered him fit 
of his day, and te 
Ilamlet,” &c. 


Burbage was the first performer of Hamlet. 
He was probably suceeeded in the part by Taylor, 
and there is no reason to doubt that mach of the 
author’s conception of the part bas deseended by 
tradition. (See “N. & Q.” 2" S. iii. 408, 490.) 

Cuartrs WYLIE. 
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Vyse’s “ Arnttametic.”’— Professor De Morgan 
in his Catalogue of Arithmetical Books, p. 81, desig- 
nates Vyse as “the poet of arithmeticians,” and 
assigns to him the well-known lines— 

“ When first the marriage knot was tied 
Between my wife and me, 
My age did hers as far exceed 
As three times three does three,” & 


But these lines will be found in the Ladies’ 
Diary of 17 OS, s! ixty-three years bet ve the ap- 
pearance of the first edition of Vyse's . 
(1771), and a verified solution, by a la . 
in the Diary of 1709, which I here append :— 

‘When first the solemn knot was tyd 

Your wife was just fifteen ; 

You by proportion furty-five, 
Which is as three to nine. 

But when your hoary head arri 
To ten and half ten more, 

Your youthful bride saw thirt 
And you could tell threescore 

Thus have I told with ut delas 


What was your age o’ th’ marria 


mt thmetic 


appears 


v vears, 


Querirs. 

SEALS OF OLI 

I should feel much obliged if any read 
are well conversant h old di 

kindly give me the names and ief 

of any deeds to which are append seals of 

Oliver Cromwell. I give a brief list of all the 

Cromwell seals with whi h Lam acquainted, and 

I shall be glad to know where examples f any of 

them are preserved. 


ER CROMW 
. 
rs who 
] 


wit nts woul 


numbers 


GREAT SEALS. 

For England. —Obverse: oLIVARIVS . DEI 
GRA . REIP . ANGLE. SCOTILE . ET. HIBERNIE 
&c. Prorector. Reverse: MAGNVM. SIGILLVM. 
REIPYB : ANGLLE . SCOTLE. ET . HIBERNIZ. Ke. 
Diameter 5°8 inches. Both sides are engraved i 
George Vertue’s Works of Thomas Si (4to, 
London, 1753), plates xvii. xviii. 

For Scotland. Obverse: OLIVARIVS . DEI 
GRA. REIP : ANGLL® . SCOTLE . EL. HIBERNIE 
&e. PRoTEcToR. Reverse: MAGNVM. SIGILLYM. 
scoT1e® . 1656. Diameter, 4 inches. Both sides 
engraved by Vertue, plate xix. The obverse en- 
graved in A. Collas’s Great Seals of England ( fol. 
London, 1837), plate xxii. 

For lreland.—Obverse: OLIVARIVS . 
REIP: ANGLILE . SCOTIE . ET 
PROTECTOR. Keverse: MAGNYM 
BERNIZ . 1655. Diamete r 5-4 inches. 
engraved by A. Collas, plate xxiii. 

rQy. Are there any different dates 
Great Seals than those given here ? | 

The Protector Richard's Great Seal for Eng- 
land.—Obverse: RICHARDVS . DEI . GRA . REIPVB- 
LICE . ANGLLE , SCOTI® . ET . HIBERNIZ. Kc. 


Mon 


DEI.GRA. 
HIBERNLE . Xe, 
. SIGILLVM . HI- 
Both sides 


of these 
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PROTECTOR. Reverse: MAGN 
PVB : ANGLIE . SCOTIZ . ET. HIBERNIE . &e, 
Diameter, 55 inches. The obverse emzraved by 
Vertue, plate xxiii., and both sides by Collas, 
plate xxiv. 

Seal of Oliver Cromwell before made Protector, 
Shield with fonr quarterings, helmet, and mant- 
ling [as affixed to the warrant for beheading 
Charles L.] ; 

Oliver Cromwell's Family Seal.—Shield with 
terings, helmet, crest, and mantling. Oval, 
1:4 inches. Engraved by Vertue, plate 


"VM . SIGILLVM . REI- 


six qu ul 
size 16 by 
XXXi. 

Privy Seal of the Lord Protector Oliver.—Arms, 
royal crest, helmet, supporters, and motto, as upon 
the Great Seals. Inscription: OLIVAR . DEI. GRA. 
REIPVB ANGLELZE . SCOTILE . ET. HIBERNIE. Xe. 
protector. Circular. Diameter, 2°5 inches. 
graved by Vertue (plate xxxviii.) from the or 
steel die then in the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Freeman of Chelmsford. ; 

The Council’s Seal, as affixed to an order sent 
to Guernsey by Oliver Cromwell.—Arms of tl 
Protectorate, with Cromwell's paternal arms upor 
tcheon of pretence. The wh le surroun 
by alaurel wreath, with the inscription siGILLvM. 
CONSILIL. Engraved by Vertue, plate xxv. Cir- 
cular. Diameter, 1) inches. 

The Cinque Port of Dover Seal.—Oliver on 
horseback, a view of Dover Castle below. Inscrip- 
tion: OLIVARIVS. DEI. GRA . REIP . ANGLIZ. 
SCOTIE . ET. HIBERNIE. X&c. pRoTEcTOR. Circu- 
lar. Diameter, “yy ' inches. Engraved by Vertue, 
plate xxv. [Qy. Are there similar seals of any 
others of the C inque Ports ? ] 

Seal of Henry Cromwell as Deputy of Ire land.— 
Arms impaled, with helmet, crest, and mi antling: 
SIGIL . HENRICI . CROMWELL . HIBERNLE . DEPY- 
rat. Circular. Diameter, 1-4 inches. En_raved 
by Vertue, plate xxxi. 

Descriptions are only required of seals of the 
Cromwell family, and of Prot: ctorate, with 
the arms of Cromwell, a rainpant upon an 
m of pretence. 


an escu 


the 
lion 
escutch 

Henry W. HenFret. 
"e, Bright mn 


Tur ARNotps.—Where is the burial-place ot 
the old family of Arnold of Llanfihangel Court, 
in the county of Monmouth ? Rvsticvs, 


De. R. H. Brack axp James Brack.—Can 
your correspondent Mr. Tomas or any other 
contributor inform your re vaders of the origin of 
these two gentlemen ?* It is a curious fact that 
the name of Black is common in Scotland, parti- 
cularly on the north-eastern and south-western 


coasts, but occurs very seldom in England or Ire- 
eed 


[* See our last volume, pp. 397, 468.) 
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land, except in the north of the latter kingdom, | Cian Tartan.—An English gentleman—whose 


where many Scotch families have settled. 

On the other hand, the name Blake (which I | 
take to be another form of Black), although com- | 
mon in England and Ireland, is very uncommon 
in Scotland. Can any one explain this? 

ALPHA. 

James Hay, Eart or Cariistr.—Was there 
any funeral sermon preached when James Hay, 
first Earl of Carlisle, was buried; and if so, by 
whom, and if published? I know of the sermon 
preached at his marriage, and also of the one 
preached at the funeral of his son the second earl. 

I find in Smyth’s Obituary, published by the 
Camden Society, 1848, p. 12— 

“1636. Sir James Haies, Earle 
April, and his funerall May 6".” 
And in Anecdotes and Traditions, by W. J. Thoms 
(Camden Society, 1539), p. Ll— 

“The Earl of Carlisle died on the 25th April, 1836, and 
was buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 


of Carlisle, die 


Is there any account of the funeral in print? 
By whom was the full-length portrait of this | 
earl in the vestibule of the hall of Christ Church | 
College, Oxford, painted ? G. J. H. 


CHERRIES AND THE Hoty Famiry.—In the | 
“Table Talk” of The Guardian for Dec. 1871, 
the writer gives the words of an old carol, of 
which the following is a portion: — 


7 


“ Pluck me a 
Said Mary meek anc 
Pluck me a « 
And a berry for the Child. 

*O then bespoke Joseph, 

It is a work too wild; 
How can I reach the berries, 
Or cherries for the Child ? 


I erry, Ji seph, 
mvld, 


erry, Joseph, 


|} an early 


*O then bespoke 

With words full of scorn, 

Let Him reach thee cherries 
Phat is but newly born. 


Jk seph, 


“ Then out and spake the Child 
Upon his mother’s knee, 
Bow down unto my Mother, 
Bow down thou cherry tree! 

“ Then bowed down the tallest t1 
Unto its Lord’s command. 
O spouse, behold and see 
I have cherries to my hand.” 

The writer says that the story of this old carol 
“is often depicted on tapestry and in illumina- 
tions.” Did this story give the motive to the | 
picture of the “ Holy Family,” by Adrian Vander 
Werf, in the Electoral Gallery of Manheim? I 
have a beautiful engraving of this picture by A. 
Cardon, published by Colnaghi in 1795. Joseph 
18 represented as dangling a spray of cherries, at 
which the Infant Saviour is playfully grasping. 
I know no more beautiful representation of the 
Holy Family, CurHsBert Bepr. 


| sington some time since. 


from the surface. 


pedigree can be lineally traced, through “ Sir Hugh 
Hastyngs, Kn‘, of Elsing, Norf., who died 324 
Henry VIII., 1540, up to Syr Henrye Hastyngs, 
Kn‘, who died 53¢ Henry IIL, 1268, peer and 


| baron of - realm, and his wife Jane, doughter to 


Willym Canteliope and grand-daughter to Sir 
William Bruse, Knt”; also up to “Sir Henry de 
Hastyngs, Knt., who died 34 Henry IIL, 1250, 


| and his wife A(d)da, 3™¢ doughter to David, erle 
| of Derby and Huntyngton, grandson to David 1* 


Kyng of Skots”—wishes to know to what clan 
tartan he is entitled, if to any. To the readers of 
“N. & Q.” the inquirer addresses this query under 
the impression of its being of interest to many 
other persons besides himself, -a 5 * 


Sir Francis Drake.—Can any reader inform 
me where the original portrait of Sir Francis 
Drake is, from which the engraving was taken, 
size 12 in. x 15in., with superscription “ Franciscus 
Draeck, nobilissimus eques Angliz An°® et. sue 
43.” The description at the bottom, “ Habes 
Lector Candide, fortiss: ac invictiss: Ducis 
Draeck ad vivum imaginem, &c.”? <A copy was 
among the engravings of portraits at South Ken- 
I think it is said to have 
been retouched by Vertue. 

The History of Plymouth, lately published, 
quotes a passage from Canon Kingsley, descrip- 


tive of a meeting at the time of the Armada, 


| saying —“ There is John Drake, Sir Francis’s 


brother, ancestor of the present stock of Drakes, 
and there is George his nephew.’ Where did 
the Canon obtain his information? It may be 
correct, and that Sir Francis had two brothers 
John — such double name did exist in the Ash 
family branch. One John we know was killed in 

‘ voyage, and left a widow, who after 
married Cotton. Another John Drake won the 
chain of gold promised by Sir Francis to the first 
who should sight the Cacafuego. Was this John 
a brother?. A statement in the College of Arms 
gives John as the name of Sir Francis’s father. 
Elsewhere he is styled Edmund and Robert. We 


| know that Sir Francis had an uncle called John. 


On what good authority is the college statement 
founded ? Answers to these several queries will 
oblige a very humble Rep Dragon. 
DreER USED IN Sacrtrice.—Can any one inform 
me whether the deer was ever used in sacrifice ? 
I have the head of one whose horns have been 
removed by a saw, and which was found in the 
cliffs at Felixstow, near Ipswich, about eight feet 
About one foot below this 
head was found a curious key of very early date. 
H. J, H. 
Sr Parrre Francis.—I am anxious to learn 
any facts which may lead to the recognition of an 
evidently very learned correspondent of Sir Philip 
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Francis, who dated from “Brighton, Nov. 5th, 
1802.” He was scarcely less accurately acquainted 
with astronomy, ancient and modern, than with 


the classics; but, unfortunately, his name is not 


attached to the document which leads to this 
inquiry. J.T. N. 
* Gop-In THE GENERATION OF THE RientEovs.” 


Some time ago one of your correspondents sent | 


you some extracts, from a little book with the 
above title, relative to the family of Baird. I 


have tried to procure the book at the publishers’, | 


Messrs. Nisbet, and by advertising in “N. & Q.,” 


and The Bookseller, but all in vain. Can any one | 


kindly help me to find a copy, or tell me where 
it is to be procured ? F. M.S. 


Hatton's “ New View or Lonpon.”—The late | 


Alexander Chalmers annotated a copy of this 


work with the idea of a new edition. Thorpe | 
onee possessed it. Is its whereabouts now known? | 


Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 
[There is a copy of Ilatton’s New View of London, 
1708, copiously annotated, in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum, 2065 a. On comparison we fiod the 
neat haud-writing resembles that of Alexander Chalmers, 
the editor of the General Biographical Dictionary. | 
Hoty Brete.—Can any one inform me if a 
Bible in what is known as “double pica” type 
has ever been printed? Parts of the Bible in it 
have been printed, and also in other varieties of 
large type, for the use of near-sighted persons ; 
but after considerable time spent in inquiry I have 
failed to find a complete Bible or even an Old 
Testament. W. J. Lorrie, F.S.A. 


Hatiwett Priory.—In what archeological 


journal can I find a paper by Mr. Hugo on the 
ancient Priory of Haliwell in Shoreditch ? 
J. O. HL. 
{ We have been favoured with the following communi- 
eation from the Rev. T. Huce, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., in 
reply to our correspondent’s inquiry :—* I have written a 
History of Haliwell Priory for the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society. Although oftentimes asked for, 
the memoir has not been printed, from a desire on my 
part to make it still more complete. For any new and 
unpublished matter I should be thankful. 
* The Rectory, West Hackney, Stoke Newington, N.”} 
ILLvUMINATING.—Will any of your readers who 
practise the art of illumination inform me if tin- 
foil can be used as a substitute for silver, which 
tarnishes so rapidly as to spoil any work in which 
it isemployed? 1 have in vain tried to procure 
aluminium foil at the artists’ colourmen. Tin- 
foil ought to do well, for it has a brilliant surface, 
but there may be objections to it. Where can I 
procure it pure ? F. M. 8. 
Lanevepoc.—I should be glad of any informa- 
tion enabling me to see a roll of the receipts of 
Philip VI., from taxation, amercements, and fines 
in Languedoc, in or about a.p. 1330, 
Epwarp F. Rrpavtt. 
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Lixcuistic CuILpREN.—How do children be- 
tween four and twelve years of age contrive, when 
left among foreigners, ‘to speak their language in 
five or six months as freely and correctly as their 
models, and that without the assistance of an 
interpreter?. Has any one published an expasi- 
tion of this process ? Krve. 


Lunpy Istanp, “ Hercunis Insvra.”—It is 
stated in Polwhele’s Supplement to Whitaker's 
Cornwall that Lundy Island was known to the 
Greeks—and he names Ptolemy as having called 
it “‘ Herculis Insula” (Heérakleia?) I can find no 
such reference, and should be very glad if any of 
your readers could tell me if Lundy is actually 
mentioned by any ancient author. I may perhaps 
be allowed to add that any information, references, 
&e., connected with the island, sent personally to 
me, would be most welcome. 

E. T. Grsszons, Ex. Coll. Oxon. 

Werrington Vicarage, Y« } re, Launceston, 

[ Several references to works containing notices of the 
Isle of Lundy will be found in “ N. & Q.” 3°¢ 5. i. 171.) 


Mrs. A. Manson.—Can any of your literary 
correspondents in Nottingham favour me with 
any biographical particulars regarding Mrs. Man- 
son, wife of A. Manson, M.D., of Nottingham ? 
She was authoress, I think, of The Live of &. 
Hyppolito, a play in five acts, 1821 (anon.) It is 
likely that she also wrote Philo, a play printed at 
Nottingham, 1836 (anon.) Has Mrs. Manson 
written any other works, poetic or dramatic? 

R. InGuis. 

Rey. Mr. Movttriz.—In the Biographia Dra- 
matica the Rey. Mr. Moultrie is named as author 
of False and True; or, the Irishman in Italy,a 
dramatic piece produced in August, 1798, and 
performed with success. Can you give me any 
infotmation regarding the author? In the obituary 
of the Gent. Mag.I find that the Rev. George 
Moultrie, vicar of Cleobury-Mortimer, Salop, 
died May 12, 1845, aged seventy-three. He was 
sresented to the living in 1800. As the name of 
Moultrie is not a very common one, perhaps this 
gentleman may be the author of the drama I have 
named. R. Ines. 


PERSECUTION oF THE HeataEn.—What evi- 
dence have we of tae alleged pe rsecution of the 
heathen by Christians after the establishment of 
the ehurch of Constantine? I think more than 
one treatise has been written on the subject, and 
divers tales and poems. CoRNUB. 


“To Pray Hert axp Tommy.”—What is the 
origin of this common expression ? Is it a corrup- 
tion of “to play Hal and Tommy,” and if 80, 
whence is the latter phrase derived? Has it any- 
thing to do with Henry Il. and Thomas a 
Becket ? JAS. 
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ProvinctaLisMs.—There are many provincial 
expressions and curious words still lingering 
among the inhabitants of the northern counties of 
Ulster, which well deserve to be collected. Thus 
the word campe or kempe, which was discussed 
in “N. & Q.” (4 S. viii. 264, 357, 444), recorded 
as surviving still in Norfolkshire, is common in 
the county of Londonderry. “ To have a campe” 
with a person is to have a or contest of 
rivalry with him. Also, there is the expression 
“Joy be with him and a bottle of bless,’ said of 
me we are glad to be rid of. Can any one explain 


illustrate this? There is also the expression 
Scotland), 


race 


» 
- Tibb’s Eve ” (common, I be lieve, in 
which corresponds to “the Greek Calends. I 
can find no explanation of this in Hone’s Zvery- 
day Book, or in Chambers’s Book of Days, thouxh 
in the latter there is a certain St. Tibba men- 
tioned, whose anniversary is March 6. Can any 
one assist me here?* I should also like to 
know the derivati of the word “ ¢ 
as it is here pronounced and I suppose spelt, 
“cammon,” in the sense of a game, the same as 
hockey. Is it called from the place where it is 
often played? I ike to know the 
derivation of the (a blow) and 
“byre.” I do not know whether they are common 
in England or not. Where is the origin of 
expression, “‘ With one shoe off and one on, as if 
you were 


ymin yn,’ ° 


should also 


] 
A 
words “ skelp 


the 


going to beg law,” to be found? Let 
me ask some account of this expression, which I 
heard from a man here to-day. He said, “it 
rained from Delfollan to bed-time.” Hone and 
Chambers are silent concerning i 

H. S. Sxrpron. 

Beechill, Londonderry. 

Purrock.— What is a pr j 
in Maunder as a bird; or buzzard; in another dic- 
tionary it is described as a bustard. What is the 
etymology of the word ? Gro, B, Purrock. 

Gosport. 

{Aecording to Dr. Juhnson, puttock is a kite, from 
Lat. buteo = buzzard. Steevens, however, tells us that 
“a puttock is a mean degenerate species of hawk, too 
worthless to deserve training.” } 

Sr James SransFre.p.—Readers of “N.& Q.” 
may remember that I called attention to the story 
of the murder of Sir James Stansfield by his own 
son Philip, at Newmilns near Haddington in 1687 
(3 8. xii. 27). The case is one of the most 
curious in the State Trials. My object was to 
discover who Lady Stansfield was, but as yet I 
have obtained no clue to her parentage. On read- 
ing, however, the other day the virulent attack on 
the Stair family in Mr. Maidment’s curious Book 
of Scottish Pasquils (Edin. 1827) I observe that 
the writer says in a note that John, first Earl of 
Stair, was a cousin of Philip Stansfield the par- 


8. xi, 269. 


, 


[* See “N. & Q.” Que 


rieide ; and from my former note it appears that 
Sir James Stansfield made a will in favour of 
Mr. Hugh Dalrymple, brother of John the first 
earl. Now, as the earl was son of James Dal- 
rymple of Stair by Margaret, daughter of James 
Ross of Balneil in Galloway, it follows that Lady 
Stansfield must have been a Dalrymple or a Ross. 
That she was “a Scotch lady” we know from 
the preface to the folio edition of the trial. Thus 
the issue is narrowed very much. Can any 
reader of “N. & Q.” kindly inform me who the 
other daughters of Ross of Balneil married, for I 
incline to the belief that Lady Stansfield was of 
the latter family? Had she been a Dalrymple 
the writer of the lampoon would not have failed 
to make the most of it. I think I have seen 
some genealogical particulars in print about these 
Rosses, but where I cannot now remember. 


“As Srratcur as A Die.’’-—Could any of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” oblige me by letting me 
know any particulars about the above phrase ? 
The person [ heard it from treated it as of every- 
day occurrence, and was quite surprised when I 
asked about it. Can it have any reference to the 
perfect and symmetrical way in which a die, fixed 
in a stamping machine, makes its impressions 
time after time without the slightest variation ? 

W. K. 

Sone.— Where can I procure the song entitled 
“Oh! wilt thou be my bride, Kathleen?” 

Piz. 

[The words of this song are by Mark Lemon, and the 
music by Frank Romer, It is printed in J. E. Carpen- 
ter's Book of Modern Songs, 1858, p. 114 (Routledge), 
and the words with the music may probably be obtained 
at Hutchins & Romer, Conduit Street, Regent Street. ] 

Unicorns. — In a note of Mr. Roscoe’s to his 
translation of the Memoirs of Benvenuto Cellini, 
1822 (i. 240), he says an unicorn’s head was at 
that date being shown in London. Is there any 
other noticezof this, or of anything similar at any 
other time ? LYTTELTON. 

Mason Jonn Wanpr, circa 1651.—I observed 
in “N. & Q.” (4™ S. ix. 64), under the head of 
‘‘ Wiseman of Barbadoes,” that, amongst the list 
of names given by J. H. L. A. as being taken 
from the parish registers and wills of Barbadoes, 
between 1640 and 1690, that of Wade appears. 
Judging from the dates, I am inclined to think it 
must be that of Major John Wade, who defended 
the city of Gloucester against the Royalists in 
1651, and who is mentioned in the Thurlow State 
Papers and Washbourne’s Bibliotheca Glouces- 
trensis in the years 1655 and 1656. I am most 
anxious to discover more of him, but have hitherto 
failed to trace him any later than the last date, 
and I strongly suspect he emigrated. I shall be 


glad if your correspondent J. H. L. A, can give 
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me any information concerning him, or can put 


me in the right track to obtain it; and also if he | 


The Blakes, though ipsis Hibernis Hiberni- 
Dr. O'Sullivan relates 


name. 
ores, are of British origin. 


will enlighten me on the following points, viz. | an extraordinary anecdote regarding the intensity 


where the records of, or information relating to, 
Barbadoes can be seen or obtained ? and whether 


the wills he mentions are there or in England? | 


Major Wade was the father of Colonel (or more 
commonly Major) Nathaniel Wade, barrister-at- 


law, of Monmouth rebellion notoriety, and who, | 
in his confessions made after the battle of Sedge- | 


moor, mentions many of the names given by your 
correspondent. He was town clerk of Bristol in 
1687, and died there in 1717. ANTIQUARIAN. 


Replies. 
EBONY PORTRAIT OF LOUIS XVI.: WALTER 
BLAKE KIRWAN. 
(4™ 8, ix. 54.) 
Cywrm in “N. & Q.” has an interesting refer- 
ence to an ebony portrait of Louis XVI., for- 
merly belonging to Walter Blake Kirwan, Dean 


of Killala, and father of the late Dean Kirwan of | 
Limerick, from whom your correspondent got it; | 


and he at the same time makes reference to 
Walter Blake Kirwan himself, and to his own 
portrait, which was exhibited in Dublin, as well 
as I remember, at the National Exhibition in 1853, 
having been sent there by his son the Anglican Dean 


of Limerick, in whose possession it always had been | 


up to the period of his unexpected death in 1868. 
iP Iam right, Cywrm is mistaken in some par- 
ticulars as to Kirwan’s portrait. In that —_ 
Kirwan is represented preaching in aid of an 
orphan society. The attitude is exceedingly for- 
cible, impressive, and persuasive, and around the 
pulpit (a rather awkward-looking one indeed) are 
ranged a number of female orphans in the old- 
fashioned caps and dresses of a day long ante- 
cedent to that in which Kirwan pleaded on their 
behalf in, I believe, St. Nicholas’s or St. Michan’s 
church in Dublin. 

The Rey. Samuel O'Sullivan, D.D., in his 
Remains (ii. 190, &c.*) gives a long, curious, and 
able sketch of the life and career of the Dean of 
Killala— “a name identified,” he says, “with 
some of the proudest and holiest of national recol- 
lections.” But Dr. Samuel O'Sullivan entertained 
strong prejudices of a certain kind, and there were 

articulars regarding Walter Blake Kirwan which 


e, either knowing them, omitted in his admirably | 


written sketch, or of which he was ignorant. The 
Kirwans are certainly of an ancient Galway 
family, genuinely Irish. They may be traced as 
far back as Herimon, the second son of Milesius. 
Walter Blake Kirwan’s maternal ancestor was a 
Blake, a descendant of the Menlo family of that 
* Remains of Rev. Samuel O’ Sullivan, D.D.,3 vols. 
Dublin, 1853. 


| of sympathy, and the fascinating and irresistible 
eloquence of Walter Blake Kirwan when yet a 
youth, and when about to quit his country for the 
| West Indies, where a relative of his father had 
large possessions. 

Seeing a hardened culprit in the midst of a 
guard of soldiers dragged literally to the place of 
execution in Galway, the enthusiastic boy leaped 
from his horse, rushed impetuously through the 
file of infantry, 

“and before his friends could recover from their amaze- 
ment he was beside the murderer upon the scaffold, who 
looked upon him with a strange bewilderment, and 
seemed to regard as a messenger from the other world 
the apparition by whom he was accosted, and who, in 
| words and tones which made themselves be heard, warned 
him of jndgment to come. ‘ Idiot! madman!’ he ex- 
claimed, seizing the astounded convict by the ears, 
‘Hear! the God of heaven is merciful. Covered as vou 
are with guilt, He would yet snatch you as a brand from 
the burning! Your Saviour liveth to make intercession 
for you, as He did upon the cross for the penitent male- 
factor! See there,’ said he, pointing to heaven, towards 
which the eyes of the fascinated convict mechanically 
followed his directing hand, and he then gave utterance 
to the first burst of that burning eloquence which in after 
| years wrought such miracles upon his hearers; but 
never a greater one than at that moment when it pene- 
trated the stony heart of the blaspheming murderer, 
whose pravers and tears and convulsive sobs evinced the 
effect which had been produced upon him, and who met 
| his death confessing his misdeeds, and looking for for- 
giveness, with trembling hope, to the merits and suffer- 
ings of the Redeemer.” 


' 


It was in consequence of this wonderful incident 
that the then Roman Catholic Archbishop of Ar- 
magh and Primate of all Ireland, the Most Rev. 
Dr. Anthony Blake, who was maternal uncle of 
young Kirwan’s, advised him to repair to the 
University of Louvaine, where he prepared for 
and took holy orders in the College of St. Anthony 
of Padua in that university as a friar minor of 

| the Order of St. Francis under the name of Father 
Francis Kirwan. At the sale of the late Dean of 
Limerick’s library a small 8vo book came into my 
possession, which, connected as it is with the 
Dean of Killala, deserves particular notice. This 
volume contains three tracts in Latin, the first of 
which is— 

“*Theses Sacre, et Chronologice, in Evangelia, totam 
tempus a nato Christo, usque ad ultimum excidium Iero- 
solimoram comprehendentes ; cum questionibus scrip- 
turisticis inter famosissimos Chronologos agitatis, necnon 

| toto tractatu de Jure et Justicia, Restitutione et Con- 
tractibus,’ Ad mentem Doctoris Subtilis, quas preside 
F. Thoma Jobnston, Ordinis FF. Minoram Recollecto- 
rum 8S. Scripture Lectore. Defendet F. Franciscus 
Kirwan * ejusdem Ordinis, Lovanii, in Coll. 5. Antoni 


ai 


* In the handwriting of Walter Blake Kirwan, at the 
foot of the title-page, is the following note:—“ * Francis 
was my name in the above society. It is usual to receive 
on entrance a particular Christian name.” 
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De Padua FF. Minort. Hib. Die 26 Octob. Hori 9 ante et 
medio 3 post meridiem. Lovanii, Typis Martini Van 
Overbeke prope Academiam.” 

The above is the title of the first tract, which 
contains sixteen pages. The second tract is— 

«‘ Theses Theologicw de decem Decalogi praceptis cum 
principiis Moralitatis que in antecessum ad eorum 
Jotelligentiam requiruntur. Quas preside F. Patr. 
Browne Ordinis Fratrum Min. Recoll. Sacre Theologiz 
Lectore. Defendet, hora tertia post meridiem. F, Fran- 
ciscus Kirwan. LEjuasdem Ordinis. Lovanii in Collegio 
§. Antonii de Padua FF, Min. Recollectorum Hiberno- 
rum die 2* Maij 1776.’ Lovanii Typis Joannis Francisci 
Van Overbeke, sub signo Lampadis Auree.” 


The above tract contains sixteen pages. The 
third tract is— 

“ Philosophia quam, preside F. Daniele Gaffey Ordinis 
FF. Minor. Recollect. Philosophie Lectore. Defendet 
F. Franciscus Kirwan, ejusdem ordinis, Lovanii in Coll. 
§. Antonii de Padua FF. Minor. Hib. Die 17 Augusti 
1775, Hora 9 ante et 3 post meridiem. Loyanii l'ypis 
Martini Van Overbeke prope Academiam.” 


The above tract contains sixteen pages also, in- 
clusive of “a miscellaneous appendix ”; and on 
the back of the title-page is an engraving of the 
archiepiscopal arms of the see of Armagh sur- 
rounded in a border with this legend—“* Ant* 
Brake . Archiep* Armac . et tor* Hib® Primas.” 

The day of the month in the three title-pages 
isin manuscript. The volume is well bound in 
marbled calf, and is altogether an exceedingly 


interesting relic of one of the most eloquent Irish- | 


men of the last century, the contemporary and 
friend of Grattan, Burke, Yelverton, La Touche, 
&e. &e. 

Kirwan became a Protestant and married, and 
got the deanery of Killala. He never uttered a 
word by way of reproach against his first faith. 
Of him I believe it is said that, when about to 
— his first sermon after his “recantation” in 
Jublin, he blessed himself in the pulpit, to the 
evident dismay of his congregation ; and, instead 
of fulminating against his ancestral belief, he 
electrified his audience with a discourse which 
produced a wonderful effect. That he was a dili- 
gent and successful student at Louvaine there is 
nodoubt. It is proved, if we had no other proof, 
in the production of the above tracts, which are 
ably written, and which might be forgotten for 
ever were it not for the accident which threw 
them into my hands, and enabled me to place 
them on record in “N. & Q.” As to the portrait 
about which Craw is anxious, I am sure it is 
in the possession of the widow of the late Dean 
of Limerick, who inherited much of his more dis- 
tinguished father’s powerful eloquence, who was 
in addition an amiable and worthy gentleman, an 
excellent writer, a large contributor to periodical 
literature, and, I have heard, a contributor of some 


and liberal in public life, and courteous and friendly 
in his private relations. 
I have reason to know that Walter Blake 


| Kirwan studied oratory from some of the ancient 
| and most approved Christian models. A beautiful 


copy of St. John Chrysostom’s Sermons or Homi- 
lies, in 3 vols. quarto, translated into French, is 
now before me; it was in the library of the late 
Dean Kirwan; it contains the autograph of his 
father, and it is quite apparent that it was a 
favourite book of this famous preacher when he 
was preparing for some of his best pulpit efforts. 

Maurice Leniraan, M.R.LA. 

Limerick. 


ETYMOLOGY OF “ HARROWGATE,” 
(4" 8S, viii. passim ; ix. 20.) 


Concurring in the objections of J. Cx. R. to 
the A.-S; hearge, I am sorry to object also to the 
Gethic har. Temple and enclosure are inadmis- 
sible on the ground that the basis of ancient 
names is some natural landmark. But this fact 
tells in favour of ard. So striking a landmark as 
Harrow Hill could not of moral necessity have 
escaped receiving its proper title. From the hun- 
dreds of examples of its application we know that 
that title would be ard. If the hill was named 
from hearge, a church, whence did Hergest Ridge, 
near Kington, get itsname, on which there is not, 
nor ever was, a church? As evidence that Her- 
gest Ridge and Herges, Harrow, are cognate, and 
as corroborative of my own view, let me point 


| out that the stream which flows from the Hergest 


district is called the “ Arrow River.” 

My objection to Aar is chiefly that it would not 
corrupt into harrow. lt requires two consonants 
to produce a spurious syllable. Monosyllables 
like el, wor, and har would so remain; but let us 
take elm, world, Aird, and we shall hear them 
popularly pronounced as ellum, worruld, Herod. 
Har occurs often enough; but for one hur we 
shall find ten ards. The latter is Celtic, Aar a 
Gothic loan-word from the Celtic. It is used in 
names of later date and by the Northmen, whereas 
ard belongs to the earliest nomenclature. We 
have examples of each in Ilarlow and Audley 
(Ardley) End, Essex. Another consideration is, 
that ard, like ken, generally forms the central 
name of a group. Ard in Harrowgate accounts 
for Knaresborough, Arkendale, and Hartswith, 
and in Harrow for Pinner, as previously shown, 
which Aar would not do. There can be no doubt 
that Kinner in Kinnerton, Xc., as suggested by 
L. R., p. 407, is identical with Pinner. Some 
tribes, as the Irish, used 4, and said mac and cean 
where the Cornish used pand said map and pen, 

Dr. Cnarnock’s valuable extract I consider 


“ ’ = — ° , 
thunder” to The Times newspaper of London. | further to support my view. Werhardus, or 


I knew him well, and I always found him tolerant | 


Warherdus, as Lysons gives it, was the proprietor 
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pro tem. of Harrow, and ought, therefore, accord- 
ing to custom, to derive his name from the pro- 
perty or the castle upon it. Now wer =a fort, 
and I believe that at a spot so favourable as Har- 
row churchyard is, it is morally certain that one 
would be constructed. lard is of course ard, 
and the whole name = Ardfort. If har had been 
used, the name ought to be Harold, ¢. e. Har-hold. 
Compare Alderman Ulfkettel, Chron. Florence 
Wore. 3. A.D. 1004. I conceive that Edgware, 
anciently Eggeswere, on the same range of heights, 
means the same as Werhard. I hold that it re- 
fers to a known British fort at Sullonice (Cold- 
hill-waters) on Brockley Hill. Headstone, Har- 
row, was anciently Hegeston. I consider Lyges 
and Heges corruptions of hearge, and this of ard. 
Further, in Aereg-ethel (herg-at-hill) I discover 
another Harewe atte Hull, and all but a demon- 
stration of my view. Mersaham and Wassingwella 
I identify with Mereworth and Wateringbury, 
Kent. Wassing = Watering exactly, while wella 
may refer to what is now Pifsing well (Up-heves- 
ingwell). Compare Evesham. “On the north” 
of these places is a very high ridge answering to 
hereg-ethel-land, upon which we now find the 
name Hern Place. Assumed the antiquity of this 
name, it must mean the same as /ereg; philology, 
moreover, not negativing their identity. What 
then is Hern? It is a fact that among other 
strange shapes which ard assumes is that of arn 
or herne. This form occurs in Arranmore, Arun- 
del, Arncliffe, Arnheim, Gelderland, Harnham, 
Hernhill, Arne, and Herne. 
that hern, being a recognised variation of ard, it 


| are so placed for the convenience of the printer, 


| the folder, and the binder; their chief use being 


| of 16 pages, 
The fair inference is, | 


is ard which is represented under hereg and herga. | 
I have identified Gumeninga with an existing | 


name, and lidding with a well-known alluvial 


tract under a different name, but they do not bear | 


upon the present subject. W. B. 
Notting Hill. 


A BOOK. 


(4" S. ix. 57.) 


THE SIZE OF 


Books are printed in sheets, the sizes of which are 
named according to the number and size of the 


pages in each sheet. Folio is the largest size, 
which contains on one form, or side of the sheet, 
2 pages. The next size is Quarto, containing 
4 pages on one side of the sheet. Then follow 
Octavo, or 8v0, with 8 pages in the same space ; 
Duodecimo, 12mo, or Twelves, with 12 pages; and 


20 on l6mo, or Sixteens, 18mo0, 24mo, 32mo, &c.. | 


which contain on one form 16, 18, 24, and 32 
pages respectively ; but as all the sheets are printed 
on both sides, these numbers must be doubled to 


give the actual number of pages in each sheet. | 


Any of these sizes may be distinguished by notic- 
ing certain printer's marks, which are placed at 
the bottom of the firet page of every sheet. They 


for the sake of convenient reference on the part of 
the reader. These marks consist of the letters of 
the alphabet: the first sheet is generally marked 
B (A being reserved for the title, contents, &¢,, 
which are usually printed last) ; the second sheet 
is marked C, and so on throughout the letters of 
the old Roman alphabet, which did not contain 
the letters J, V, and W—these are, therefore, 
omitted. When this alphabet is exhausted, the 
twenty-third sheet is signed AA, or 2 A; the 
twenty-fourth BB, or 2 B; and so on to the end, 
The third alphabet is printed AAA, or 3 A, and 
80 on. 

In some cases, especially in books printed in 
France or Germany, numbers instead of letters 
are used for the signatures. If the work be in 
two or more volumes, the number of the volume 
is added to each sheet: thus, Vol. 11. B would be 
the signature of the first sheet of the second 
volume. In foreign books this signature would 
be simply 11. 1. In both cases the number of the 
volume is inserted at the left-hand bottom corner, 
and the letter or numeral near the right-hand 
bottom corner. 

The size of the book, whether folio, quarto, 
octavo, &c., may be learned by counting the num- 
ber of pages from one signature to the next. 

Each of these sizes also admits of many varie- 
ties: thus an octavo, although always consisting 
may be Royal 8vo, Demy 8vo, Post 
8vo, Crown 8vo, &c., which leads to very great 
complication. To distinguish these compound 
terms, a reference must be made to the size of a 
sheet of the paper upon which the book is printed. 
The sizes of printing papers vary with the mam- 
facturer; but the difference is so trifling, that the 
rule pertaining to one establishment may be ac- 
cepted as that of another. The measurement of 
a sheet of the various kinds of printing paper is 
as follows: Large News, 32 x 22 inches; Small 
News, 28+21; Royal, 25x20; Medium, 23}x 
183; Demy, 224 + 18; Post, 19 x 15} Cont 
204 x 163; Crown, 20x 15; Foolseap, 16} x 13}; 
Pott, 154 x 124. 

How is a 12mo folded ?—To answer this ques 
tion, I must say a few words about the printing 
of a 12mo sheet. The arrangement of the pages 
of one side of a sheet or of a form, in their proper 
order, and the wedging them up in an iron frame 
called a chase, preparatory to their being printed, 
is called imposing a sheet. In imposing a sieet of 
twelves, or duodecimo, eight pages in each form 
are arranged together in the manner of a small 
8vo sheet. Above these eight pages, with a wider 
space between, four pages are arranged ine 
form, forming what is called the offeut. In fold- 
ing the sheet, these four pages are first cut off, 


and the remaining eight folded like a sheet of 
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getavo. The offcut is then folded down the 
middle twice, and inserted within the fold of the 
sixteen pages, thus forming altogether the re- 
quired number twenty-four. 

In a sheet of this kind the signatures are car- 
ried to B 6, B 5 being the first page of the offcut ; 
and however numercus the pages may be in a 
sheet with one signature, if they are all inserted, 
they are continued to the last odd page before 
the middle of the sheet, but they are never car- 
tied beyond the middie. In strictness it is not 
necessary to insert more than the first two to in- 
dicate the first fold of the paper, and the first of 
the offcut. The others only disfigure the pages, 
and are not of much use to the folder, who has 
oly to keep the signatures on the outside, and 
the pages must be folded correctly. In French 
books the first page of the offcut is often indicated 
by some small mark printed at the bottom, such 
ae 

The meaning of the word edition, as applied to 
one book or many, I understand to be the number 
of eopies of a book printed at a time. 

CHaRLes NAYLOR. 


coy text. The names of De Sola and Raphall 
ave been mentioned in your columns, but with- 
out particulars. Their work is entitled Eighteen 
Treatises from the Mishna, translated by Rev. D. 
A. de Sola and Rev. M. J. Raphall. Second Edi- 
tion, 1845, London. At a public discussion of 
the members of the Svnagogue on the subject of 
revising the Liturgy and improving public wor- 
ship, some who took part in the discussion were 
taunted with giving partial extracts made by 
Christian writers. Hence the appointment of the 
above-named translators. They give only eighteen 
of the sixty-two chapters, and only the Mishna, 
1one of the Gemara and Commentaries. They 
have given “such parts of the Mishna as more 
immediately relate to Israel in their present dis- 
persion.” In The Ethics of the Fathers translated, 
&c., Edinburgh, 1852, believed to be by the 
oriental scholar Robert Young, there is a brief 
but useful introduction to the Talmud. The 
“ Hebrew Catalogue” at the British Museum has 
valuable texts, &c. under the heading “ Talmud.” 
If any of your readers are translating any part of 
the Talmud into English, may I ask to hear from 


| them without occupying your crowded pages. 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE TALMUD. 
(4 S. viii. 438.) 


i 
Allow me space in your columns to add to the | 
list of translations of the Talmud a work that | 
your learned correspondent Mr. J. T. Buckton 
mformed me, just before his recent decease, was 
wknown to him. He had given much attention | 
to this subject, and in 1868 gave in “N. & Q.” 
s scheme for an English translation. As this | 
work had escaped his attention, it may be new to 
some of your readers who are interested in this 
subject. I mean— 
“Talmud Babli, Tractat Berachoth, mit deutscher | 
Usbersetzung und den Commentaren Raschi und Jo- | 
ephoth, dc.” Von Dr. E. M. Pinner, Berlin, 1842— 
& magnificent folio, giving the Mishna and the 
Gemara and the notes of Raschi and Josephoth, | 
with various readings, all in Hebrew and German. | 
is also a valuable introduction in German. | 
Unfortunately this work, which was dedicated to 
the Emperor of Russia, and was subscribed for by 
Pinces and scholars in all parts of the civilized | 
world, does not extend beyond Berachoth, ¢. e. | 
benedictions, the first of the sixty-two books of | 
the Talmud. But so far as it goes it leaves | 
nothing to be desired. It is a fact interesting to | 
the student that the same ground is traversed by | 
Le Talmud de Babylone tradwit en Langue francaise, 
&., par L’Abbé L. Chiarini, 2 vols. Leipzic, 
1831; but Chiarini does not give the original | 
Hebrew. His work, however, is of great value, 
and he gives a useful introduction. He had 
Wavelled to several European cities to inform | 
himself upon Talmudic literature and to find the 


JosIAH MILLER. 

18, South Parade, Newark. 

P.S. The following work has just appeared :— 

“Traité des Berakhoth du Talmud de Jerusalem et du 
Talmud de Babylone, traduit pour la premiere fois en 
francais par Moise Schwab. Paris: Maisonneuve.” 

M. Schwab purposes translating the other trea- 
tises of the Talmud. His title seems to have been 


| made in forgetfulness of Chiarini’s previous trans- 


lation. 


NAPOLEON ON BOARD THE NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. 
(4% S. ix. 50.) 


I was formerly well aequainted with the Rus- 
sian admiral Tchitehagoff, whom Napoleon, when 
on board the Northumberland, described as “a 


clever fellow, but not a good general.” I first 
knew him at Brighton in 1848, and for several 
years maintained a constant intercourse with him. 
Our acquaintance was not begun, indeed, but 
matured and fostered, by chess. The admiral, 
although no great proficient, took much pleasure 
in the game; particularly in the examination of 
difficult positions and problems, in solving whieh 
he displayed no small quickness and ingenuity. 
He was certainly “a clever fellow,” speaking 
English like a native; and his conversation 
abounded in anecdote and reminiscence of the 
stirring events of which Europe was the theatre 
during the end of the last and the beginning of 
the present century. 

Admiral Tehitchagoff, as is well known, com- 


| manded a division of the Russian army in the 
i 





Moscow campaign, and, at the head of 30,000 
men, held the opposite bank of the Beresina, with 
the object of barring the transit of the French 
army. Impressed with the belief that Napoleon's 
intention was to attempt the passage at Chabach- 
wiezi, where his force was posted, Tchitchagoft 
ersisted in remaining there, even after he had 
8s warned of his mistake. The emperor's real 
design, however, was to cross at Studieuka, which 
he succeeded in doing with the most serviceable 
art of the remnant of his multitudinous array. 
Sates heard the admiral allude to the affair of 
the Beresina but once, and that was one evening 
after I had been dining alone with him. We had 
been talking about chess; and the conversation 
then turning on the Russian campaign, I inad- 
vertently made a depreciatory remark on Kutosoff, 
who had allowed Napoleon, before reaching the 
Beresina, to pass his formidable force without an 
attempt to impede him. The good admiral, sip- 
ping his glass of wine, remarked with a smile: 
“Av! and they said he checkmated me too after- 
wards,” 

The substance of the above is taken from a 
little book of mine on chess matters, pubiished 
some time ago.* H. A, Kennepy. 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. 


In the first volume of the Mémorial de Sainte- 
TTélene (p. 177) I find the following : — 

“ Ayant eu une audience particulitre de l’Empereur 
Francois, dans le vovage qu’il a fait en Italie en 1816, il 
y fut question de Napoléon. L’Empereur d’Autriche n’en 
parla jamais que dans les meilleurs termes. On eut pu 
penser, me disait le narrateur, qu’il le crovait encore 
régnant en France, et qu'il ignorait qu’il fut & Sainte- 
Héléne : il ne lui donna jamais d’autre qualification que 
celle de C Empe reur Napol: on.” 

Now, it has always been to me a matter of 
great astonishment and regret, for England’s sake, 
that in this particular instance she showed such 
@ vindictive spirit, quite beneath her dignity. 
“Fair play is a jewel,” says the old adage; and 
the English from boyhood are wont to put it into 

ractice, and never to strike an antagonist when 
fe is down—much less such an adversary as the 
great Napoleon. In reading the late Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s interesting. notes, it is impossible not to feel 
sore at the total want of common courtesy on the 
part of all government officials, high or low, in 
addressing and treating a fallen enemy, who for a 
length of time had been ruler over great part of 
the world. It was evidently from a mot d'ordre, 
which subsequently came from high quarters, for 
at first it was not so. Indeed, Lord Lyttelton 
tells us: — 

“ Everybody knows that Bonaparte was received as an 
emperor by Captain Maitland [on board the Bellerophon], 
who gave up to him the after-cabin, where he was not to 
be intruded upon by any unbidden guest.” 

* Waifs and Strays, chiefly from the Chess-Bourd. 
L. Booth, London, 1862. 
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knowing full well that such are “ often welcomest 
when they are gone.” But then again we are told; 
“On board the Northumberland, matters were to 
be placed on a different footing.” Why? and 
wherefore that ill-natured and unbecoming affee. 
tation, to call such a man as Napoleon simply 
“ Buonaparte ” or “ Monsieur le Général” —whieh, 
by the bye, to French ears sounds about as ludi- 
crous as if, speaking to an English officer of high 
rank, you were to say “ Mister the General!” 
Who in England, now-a-days, would ever think 
of calling “ Monsieur le Général” Napoleon IIL, 
who, in all your public press, is ycleped “The 
Emperor” and “ His Majesty’? Well might the 
tirst Napoleon exclaim with indignation: “ Qu’ils 
m'appellent comme ils voudront, ils ne m’empé- 
cheront pas d’étre Moi.” But Sir George Cock- 
burn was determined to assert the new rule by 
taking Lord Lyttelton, Sir George Bingham, 
and Lord Lowther into the cabin; and saying, 
“*Won't you sit down?’ left us there vis-d-ms 
to Bonaparte,” without even presenting them; 
which, methinks, was of very questionable taste, 

Napoleon had expressed the wish to be allowed 
to reside in England, and to have an interview 
with the Regent; but Lord Keith objected to this, 
saying, like an old tar: ‘* Before they'd have been 
half-an-hour together, they would be as thick as 
two thieves.” 

As regards the Emperor Alexander's sentiments 
towards Napoleon :— When these two powerful 
potentates met at Erfurt, on one of the French 
actors at the play saying * L’amitié d’un grand 
homme est un bienfait des dieux,” Alexander 
suddenly turned towards Napoleon and put out his 
hand to him, which was loudly cheered by the 
whole house. 

“T remarked,” says Lord Lyttelton, “that his 
hair, of areddish brown colour, was long, rough, and, 
if the expression may be permitted, dishevelled.” 
I have some of Napoleon's hair, and have seen 
much more of it: I think [ may positively assert 
that there was not a particle of red about it 
Whilst on the quarter-deck with his hat off, and 
by an August sunshine, it very likely acquired 
momentarily a warm or golden tone, but not red; 
nor was his hair habitually what could be called 
long (his vieur grognards used to say “ le petit 
tondu”); but if Napoleon’s hair had become 
scarce, it had never been rough, but, on the com 
trary, very silken, and by the sea-breeze would of 
course get somewhat “dishevelled.” Here is & 
copy of a letter written on board the Bellerophon 
on August 16, 1815, and addressed to his duchess 
by Savary, Duke of Rovigo, who, to his 
sorrow, was not allowed to share the fate 
“ Cesar and his fortune,” or rather misfortune:— 


“ Enfin chére amie le sort en est jeté, on rea = 
soire (sic), je ne sais ol, j'aurais douné ma vie rie 
voire un moment, mais je ne puis méme te dire 08 
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coment devras et comment tu pourras m’écrire, je n’ai pas besoin “Griphus (ypidos), in its primary Greek signification, 
e told: de te dire & quelles angoisses mon coeur est livré; le tien | means a net; hence it was applied to a kind of enigma 
vere to te montrera le chemin pour men sortire. Je te renvois | (quo irretiri solent, as the lexicographers tell us; see 
? and le plus fidel et le plus respectable cc erviteurs, j désire ales Heevebins end Guides, od v. dedéte 8 and var 
aff quil reste prés de toi exclusivement & qui que ce soit, tu | , : : , ; 
- = auras plaisir a parler avec quel jwun qui m’a vu. Je prie adsevTixwy ypidwy ,* Jul. Pollux, vi. 1 1), of which Athe- 
simply §... de t'aider et de te donner du courage ; tu en trou- |*nus (x. 15, Cas, 69, Schw. «.7.A.) hag left a very full, 
which, yeras en envisageant nos enfants. Embrasse-les bien | though in parts somewhat obscure account, and in the 
s ludi- pour moi. Je n’ai que le temps de te serrer contre mon | explication of which Casaubon and Schweighaeuser have 
f high ewur et de te dire, si c’est pour la derniére fois, que xpended a profusion of learning.” —Zncyel. Metropol. 
ea] 1 jusqu’a ma derniere heure } cesserai de te chérire, ’ . ‘ , , 
= te dois & Jean les mois de Juin, Juillet et Aoat, et lui W e learn from Clearchus in Athenzus, lib. x. 
think remets quatre mille six cents francs pour toi. 17, that the griphi were enigmatical and obscure 
n IIL, “ Adieu, chere et tendre amie, forms of speech which the Greeks propose d for 
“aT le «? hr . ° ° ° 

The . te 16 Ate” Je Lembrasse, solution at their symposiacs, mingling thus the 
ht the sellerophon, le 16 Aoitt. feast of reason and the flow of soul, the nets of 
Quills The good Duchesse de Rovigo, in sending me | Plato and Anacreon’s bowl. 
— this letter in 1836, said: “ Voici Ja lettre de mon Clearchus wrote a Treatise on Proverbs, in which 
Cock- mari que je vous ai promise; m’'étant adresse he remarks that the investigation of griphi, 
ule by elle ne pouvait étre signée, mais je certifie qu'elle | though sportive and jocose, is not alien from phi- 
gham, est de son écriture.” It is an interesting losophy, and that the ancients showed their learn- 
ayay ment. , ing in them. On this point see also J.C. Scaliger, 
5-a-0s oetices, iii. 83. There are seven species of them: 
them; one of them resembles what with us is called 
nae WHITE BIRD FEATHERLESS: ‘‘ capping verses.” 
llowed . " ‘“ ‘ = . , . ° } . 5] ]; 
vviel (1* S. xi. 225, 274. 313.) I must refer the inquirer to the Encyclopedia 
e ies ’ 2 t ° . 

r _ . » . Vetropolit for a copious article « s subje 
© this, EGGS AS AN ARTICLE OF FOOD. Metropottana for @ copious ar > mm thi gee 

bees i S vii 409. 484 subjoining authorities and books of reference not 
e Dee ns i (yf » . ° 
hick as sdaggies: ’ ) there mentioned. 

Your lamented cor respondent ‘AXceds (DR. Aristophanes, T% spe, Vv. 90, Comp. Becker, 

iments Fisner, of Trinity College, Dublin), whose com- | (haricles, i. 473 (Smith's Dict. of Gr. and Rom. 
werfal munications were always looked into with in- Antiq.) 


“rench 
grand 
cander 2 . ie ae : _ : adduced to show the Greek custom inter pocula 
out his from corruption. This information will perhaps philosophandi. Cf. Plutarchus, Macrobius ( Satur- 
by the be acceptable to others, and | have much pleasure | 
’ in laying before them the following extract from 
Jacobi Lydii Sermones Conviviales ap. Poematia 


Tes esire ( erres ‘ he source fron = , ee 

terest, de: in d to be ret " L to th irce from Plato, Symposium. This and the (supposed) 
0 wher « en . reek verses “inter . . 4 it . 

which Kircher obtained the Greek verses printed | Gy» xinium of Xenophon (see Jowett, i, 488) are 

ut supra, p. 313, as he suspected they are not free 


nalia, lib. vii. c. 3). Stuckii Antiquitates Con- 


viviales, lib. iii. cap. 18 :— 


at his - : “ t ‘ “ ’ a ee ge eee 
a Caspare Barleo et Cornelio Boyo. Dordraci, An, et quatenu le rebus se t cravibus et philo 
h, and, 1643, where th . “ig | ~ oe 1: sophicis sit inter pocula disserendum: de sermonibus, 
alled.” 4}, where the first verse is thus corrected :— problematibus, et parabolis convivialibus Christi : de 
e seen “Amrepov és Sév3pov mrnydy wor Epuddop lectunculis cum sacris tum pre fanis et « lim et hodie inter 
assert epulas, postque adhiberi solitis.” (Potter, ut infra.) 

] ° ee P . ° ° ») . » — omeont Yon ry 
out It. Lydius subjoins —“ Aut si Latina magis capis: Plutar hus, Septem Sapientum Convivium. 
tf, and “Non hal t . . ‘3 t , lavit ( Moralia, Wyttenbach, i. 404 sq.) 

: on habuit pennas volucris, tamen ipsa volavi , Jan i- . ‘ 
quired Desuper in 1. reu utas frondibas alti Apuleius, Florida, Delph. p. 779. He wrote a 

I que 8, eXutas fronc é . } ° ° - § 2 i 
ot red ; Ore carens aliquis, de eeetu (ut credo) Gigantum, work entitled Liber Ludicrorum et Griphorum, 
called Venit, et hanc consumpsit avem, licet ore careret. which is lost. 

j . . 4 . _ . 9 BS A ** is) 
= “Philistor. Latina ejusmodi verba mihi que cum Diogenes Laertius, Men ige, 1. OY, P. VO; Ul. P. =, 
ecome Gracis obscura sunt. Quid dicam nescio, herbam do, | de Cleobulo et Cleobulina. 

3) — Tu modo interpretare, ae ‘ “ Since in this apophegmatic and concise style of speak- 
ould 0 * Archrolocus. Doctissir J achimi Camerarii (Deum ing the object was not to express the meaning in a clear 
e is 8 immortalem! qua doctrina viri) griphus est. Autorem | and intelligible manner, it was only one step further 
-ophon enim silentio pru lens preteribam, ne, ut antea, isthoc | altogether to conceal it, Hence the griphus or riddle was 
uchess Ee te ad sensum ejus indagandum forte manu lucerem. invented by the Dorians, and, as well as the epigram, 
reat “igmificatar autem a Sole consumpta et liquefacta nix, | was much improved by Cleobulus the Rhodian, and his 
4 of que in arborem deciderat ; quippe cum nix cadit, arbores daughter Cleobulina.”—Miiller’s Hist. and Antiq. of the 
ate foliorum honore sunt orbat:e.” Doric Race, ii. 399. 
—° : . QR. 
In my turn I beg to ask what work of Came- Eustathius in Odysseam, p. 1926 ; Ss J. Hoff- 
nene ce rarius is here referred to? I have looked through | manni Lexicon Universale; Zedler, Universal 


his Symbolorum et Emblematum Centuria IV. 
Francofurti, 1661, * Cf. Scirpus. 
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Levicon ; Gyraldi nigmata (Opp. t. ii. p- 613) ; | 


Bulenger, Conviv. iii. 55 (referred to by Zedler) ; 
Stuckii Antigquitates Conviviales; Vossii Levicon 
Etymologicum ; Ceelius Rhodiginus, Antig. Lect. 
xxviii. 4; Potter’s Archeologia Greca, book iv. 
ch. xx. ad finem. 

“In the time of Plutarch they rarely discoursed upon 
any serious argument at public entertainments, whence 
a discourse being begun at Nicostratus’s house, concern- 
ing a subject which was to be discussed in the popular 
Assembly at Athens, some of the company, who had never 
heard of the ancient Greek custom, affirmed that it was 
an imitation of the Persians (Sympos. lib. vii. quest. 9). 
And this question is propounded in the same author 
( Sympos. principio), whether it were allowable to discourse 
philosophy over their cups ? Some delighted to tell staries 
and to repeat ancient fables on these occasions: others 
chose to read some diverting discourse, jnow eireiv, or to 
hear a poem repeated, which was very common among 
men of letters. But no diversion was more usual than 
that of propounding and answering difficult questions. 
Such of these as were wholly designed for amusement 
were termed aixiypara; but those which 
tained something serious and instructive were 
ypipo. 

Grotius, Annotationes in Judic. xiv. 12-14. 
There were various presents and fines among the 
Greeks. The usual tine imposed upon the party 
who was beaten in the contest of griphi was a 
cup of salt and water, to be swallowed at a single 
draught, as we learn at the close of the tenth book 
of Athenwus; cf. Julius Pollux. 

I shall close these references with an extract 
from Plato: 


“ All agreed that drinking was not to be the order of 
the day. Then, said Eryximachus, as you are all agreed 
that drinking is to be voluntary, and that there is to be 
no compulsion, I move, in the next place, that the flute- 
girl, who has just made her appearance, be told to go 
away; she may play to herself, or, if she has a mind, to 
the women who are within. But on this day let us have 
conversation instead; and if you will allow me, I will 
tell you what sort of conversation. . . . Many sophists, 
as for example the excellent Prodicus, have descanted in 


farther con- 


called 


prose on the virtues of Heracles and other heroes; and, | 


what is still more extraordinary, I have met with a phi- 
losophical work in which the utility of salt* has been 
made the theme of an eloquent discourse, and many like 
things have had a like honour bestowed upon them.” — 
Jowett, i. 494. 

There are numerous examples commented on in 
Casaubon’s E-vercitationes, and in Gyraldi Symbela. 

There are other ingenious riddles given by 
Lydius besides the one above quoted. : 


“Ne tamen ludus jocusqué suus, cui eum honestate 
conveniat, desit hisce genialibus epulis, agite, griphi et 
wenigmata bellariis nostris gratiam ac venustatem, nobis 
vero voluptatem concilient. Etenim non contemnendi 
autores in eis ingenii vires exerouerunt. Quorum florem 
decerpere utile ac jacundum fuerit.” 


One of these is illustrated by a passage from 
* See“ N. & 
Pythagore Symbola. 


Q.” 2°48. x. 10, 198; 
(Opp. t. ii. 480.) 


Lilii Greg. Gyraldi 


Pliny, which furnishes an answer to a query about 
eggs as an article of food :— 

“ Plinium audi: Nullus, inquit, est alius cibas qui is 
wgritudine magis alat, n« que oneret, simulque vim potas 
ac cibi habeat.” [Lib. xxix. c. 11. 

He cites also on the same subject Heraclides 
Tarentinus in Atheneus, lib. ii. cap. 50, &e. 

In the ’Av@oAozia H. Stephani, 1566, ad finem, 
there are six ’Exrypduuara yppeédn. Dr. Gilly, ig 
Vigilantius and his Times, suspects Ausonius not 
to have been a sincere Christian from his trifling 
on the subject of the Trinity in his Griphus Ter- 
narii Numeri. 

I should be much obliged if you or one of your 
numerous correspondents would kindly inform me 
where there is to be found an account of a cere- 
mony mentioned by Dr. Dee : — 

“In that College (Trinity) also by my advice and by 
my endeavours divers wayes used with all the other Col 
leges was their Christmas Magistrate first named ag 
confirmed an Emperor. The first was one Mr. Thomas 
Dun, a very goodly man of person, stature, and com- 
plexion, and well learned also.” 

There is a humorous description of Academical, 
Saturnalia in An Account of the Christinas Prince, 
as tt was exhibited in the University of Oxford in 
the year 1607: — : 

“Gaudiam letum canimus, canemus 
Hoc idem semper, nec enim dolere 
Jam licet, letx ferix hic aguntur— 

Vivite leti.” 

See Miscellanea Antiqua Angleana, 1816, dto. 

These academical titles appear to have been 
borrowed from the Greek Baoweds, &e., and the 
Latin Rex, Modimperator, &c, the King, whose 
business it was to determine the laws of good 
fellowship, and to observe whether every man 
drank his proportion, whence he was also called 
“Opbaduos, dodie the Eye. 

BIBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 


Winorn or Cuvrcn Naves.—In “N. & Q.” 
for Oct. 28 is a letter of enquiry as to the breadth 
of church naves; and in that of December 9, 
another communication, giving a short list of di- 
mensions. To this list I beg to add that of St 
Michael's, Coventry, which (measured from centre 
of piers) is 40 ft. 6 in., or about 38 feet clear, m 
breadth : this will, I think, give it a claim to be 
placed among the widest of our English naves. 
The entire length of the church (internally) # 
240 ft.; its greatest breadth (inclusive of the aisles 
and side chapels) is 119 ft. 3in. The absence of 
a chancel arch, added to its great loftiness and 
lightness, renders this church one of the mos 
imposing of all our parish churches. Only one, I 
believe, which is that of St. Nicholas, Great Yar- 
mouth, exceeds it im area. W. G. Frermox. 

88, Little Park Street, Coventry. 
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Four Curtpren at A Bratu (4™ S. ix, 53.)— 


[ remember seeing four girls who were born at | 


the same time, between fifty and sixty years ago. 
They were the children of a poor couple in Wer- 
cestershire, and all lived several years. When I 
saw them they were about ten years old: they 
were all out in the garden of a small cottage by 
the side of the road from Birmingham to Broms- 
grove, They were all dressed alike, and their 
features were all cast in the same mould. They 
were all four well, lively, and intelligent. Can 
any information be given as to how long these 
children lived, or at what dates respectively they 
died? I heard of their being alive some years 
afterwards, but then lost sight of them. As they 
caused a great sensation at the time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bromsgrove, many persons must be 
living who could relate their subsequent history. 
F. C. H. 
Queen Many (4* S. viii. 453; ix. 26.)—Your 
correspondent J. W. and not the Canongate re- 
gister is at fault with respect to the date of 
Rizzio’s death. The register bears that Queen 
Mary's marriage to Darnley took place in “ July 
1565,” Rizzio’s death on “9th March, 1565,” and 
Darnley’s murder on “ 10th February, 1566.” In 
Seotland, prior to 1600, the historical year ended, 
not on December 31, but on March 24; March 25 
being the first day of the year. Accordingly, in 
the case of the dates assigned in the register to 
the murders of Rizzio and Darnley, 1566 and 
1567 must be substituted for 1565 and 1566 re- 
spectively, to make them harmonise with the 


y 


mally enforced by statute till 1752. KE. N. 


Parstep Matrer correp (4""S. viii. 480; ix. 19.) 


This paper is made by Herr Weigle, Paradies- | 


Apothek, Winkler Strass, Niirnberg. The only 


difficulty is that the carriage and cost of sending | 


him the few shillings required are rather large in 
proportion. His letter to me cost 6d.; then there 
would be paying a banker to transmit it 3s. or 4s., 
aad then the question of conveyance arises. I 


should be very glad to join any one in getting | 
Two months ago I might | 
have fetched it, in going to or returning from | 


some of the paper. 


Ober-Ammergau. C. F. Buacksvry. 
Reading, 
R. B. P. should be thanked for his communica- 


tion. There must be many readers of “N. & Q.” 


who will perhaps thank me too if I ask in their | 
name that he will further oblige us by translating | 


ftom the Bayerisches Industrie the details of the 


process, Harry Napier Drarer. 
Dublin. . 


Cure ror Ruevmatisa (4" S. viii. 505; ix. 26.) 
Phe carrying of a potato in the pocket as a cure 


£ 
10 


trheumatism is still practised amongst the Nor- 


modern mode of computation, which was not for- | ,.',, - 
, | dick’s production. 





| folk peasantry, and I was told by a clergyman 
| about two years ago that a labourer in his parish 
| took one from his pocket and asked him if he 
| could tell what it was. It was so sbrivelled up 
that the rector could not imagine what it could 
be, and he was then told it was a potato, which 
he had long carried about with him to cure the 
rheumatics. GroreE Rayson. 
Goodwyn House, Pulham. 


Hano (4 S. viii. 21, passim, 550.)\—Does Mr. 
CHARNOCK attach no importance whatever to his- 
toric truth? The original name of the conqueror 
of Normandy was the Norse Hrdédifr, “ Hrolf the 
ganger”; afterwards changed to Rolf, or Rolph, 
and Rollo. Under any conceivable explanation 
of the term Aaro, what possible connection can 
this have with the name Radolph corrupted to 
Randolph, if indeed the latter could be a corrup- 
tion of the former ? Ep. ConsTANTINE. 


An oup Sone IN PRAISE OF Besr (4* S. ix, 
53.)—The song quoted by Mr. R. W. H. Nasu 
is by my grandfather, Charles Dibdin, Jun. I 
find it on p. 69 of a little volume entitled — 

“The Seng Smith, or Rigmarole Repository: con- 
taining Popular Songs, Comic and Serious. . . . The 
whole written by C. Dibdin, Jun. . . London : 
Printed for the Author by W. Glendinning, Hatton 
Garden. 1801.” 

The song is titled, “ Royal Reasons for Roast 
Beef” (tune, “When Arthur first at Court 
began”). {In the author's pantomime of Harle- 
quin Benedici:. | 

I cannot ascertain the date of Harlequin Bene- 

As printed in “ N. & Q.” the song agrees very 
closely with the original. There are a few varia- 
tions, but none of any note. 

E. Rrweactt Drepr. 

Edinburgh. 


This song has called up some lines which my 
mother learnt about sixty years ago. I think 
“N. & Q.” will not object to preserve them : — 

“ Brave Betty was a maiden queen, 
Bold and clever! bold and clever! 
King Philip, then a Spaniard king, 
Fo court her did endeavour. 
Qaeen Bess she frowned and stroked her reff, 
And gave the mighty Don a huff: 
For which he swore her ears he'd cuff, 
All with his grand Armada. 
‘ Says Royal Bess, ‘ I'll vemgeance take!’ 
blessings on her! blessings on her! 
* Bat first [ll eat a nice beefsteak, 
All with my maids of honour.’ 
‘Then to her admirals she went, 
Drake, Effingham, and Howard sent, 
Who soon dished Philip’s armament, 
And banged his grand Armada.” 


I think the lines were originally published, in 
| the Independent Whig. Taos, Ratc.irrs. 
| 
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Roman Vitra at Nortaieien (4 §. viii. | 
545.)—Reading the notice of this villa, it ap- | 
peared to me that the writer was not aware of | 
the “ Account of the Roman Villa discovered ... 
1813, 14, 15, and 16,” which was printed, with 
some illustrations, in Skelton’s History of the | 
Antiquities of Oxfordshire. The description was 
written by the architect, Henry Hakewill, and it 
was reprinted as a quarto pamphlet, with some | 
additional plates, by him in 1826. He remarks 
that he had intended more accurately examining 
“the west side of the quadrangle, and some parts | 
of the adjoining ground,” but was prevented by 
circumstances which occurred. fe: 

SHAkeEsPEARIANA (4" 8. viii. 220, 384, 504.)— 
King John (Act III. Se. 1.)—Justly and fairly I | 
claim to state that inamity, as well as inanity, | 
suggested itself to me. But, as one word, there | 
appears to be no ae authority for either, 
nor any lexicographical establishment of amity, 
while manity is so established; and, remarkably 
enough, as antithetic to “grappling vigour” = 
hot closeness of active enmity, “cold inanity”= 
cold avoidance, is somewhat synonymous with | 
“cold inamity” = passive unfriendliness of spe- 
cious peace. Still I find, in Smart’s Supplement 
to the Index of Common Terminations, under 
“amour,” “ en-(a)mity, un-kindness,” which may 
be placed in juxtaposition with the assumed | 
inamity of Dr. Johnson, as adduced by Crow- 
bDowN ; and henceforth one or the other may be- 
come lexicographically established. I am much 
pleased, however, to have given occasion for the 
remarks of F. R. and Crowpown, and have no 
desire but for the adoption of the proper word as 
intended by Shakespeare. J. BEALE. 


~ 


Arms oF Prince Rupert (4 §, ix. 38.)— 
The arms of Prince Rupert are surely the same 
as those of his father, Pfalzgraf and King of Bohe- 
mia, being Der Pfalz am Rhein (sable, a lion 
rampant, or; turned to the left; crowned gules), 
quartering Der Hertzogthum von Bayern (paly 
bendy, azure and argent). These are the arms 
found on the contemporary Palatinate coins, gene- 
rally in separate shields, and having under thei 
on a third shield the emblem of the imperial arch- 
sewership, hereditary cup-bearer to the German 
emperor (?)(Erztruchsessenwiirde), which is, gules, 
the imperial orb or. Jn 384 Medals of England | 
(4to, London, 1831), at plate 14 will be found an 
oval medal enclosed in a chased border having on 
its obverse a bust of Prince Rupert, partly turned 
to the left, bareheaded, in armour, and holding a 
baton. On its reverse are the three shields men- 
tioned above, supported by two lions, and hav- 
ing the Rhine-Palatine crest (a lion sitting be- 
tween two horns, the lion as in the first shield, 
the horns tinctured as in the second): his crest 
divides the initials R. P. 





—— 


As Rupert was a third son, I should much like 
to know if he had any right to the Reichsapfe, 
which, I should imagine, could only be borne 
the Prince Palatine of the time being: also, 
should like to know how it was that the golden 
Palatinate lion (which now in Bavarian coins faces 


| to the right) always at that time faced inwards, 


even in the crest. 

In addition to the above three shields, the 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine bore the following 
quarterings :— 

Jiilich. Or, a lion sable. 

Cleve. Gules, eight lilies or, in cross and saltire 


| springing out of a small shield argent.* 


Berg. Argent, a lion gules crowned azure, 

Veldenz. Argent, a lion azure crowned of the 
second. 

Mark. Barry of six, gules and argent. 

Ravensberg. Argent, three chevronels gules. 

Mars. Or, a fess sable. 

And five crests—Pfalz, Jiilich, Bayern, Cleve 
and Mark, and Berg. 

NEPHRITE. 


“Tue Mistetor Bover ” (4™ §. viii. passim; 


| ix. 46.)—* Genevra,” the short poem in Rogers's 


Italy, isno doubt a pure fiction. The scene is laid 


| in Modena, not in Florence; and Rogers himself 
| says in a note :— 


“This story is, I believe, founded on fact, though the 
time and place are uncertain. Many old houses in Eng- 
land lay claim to it.” 

W. J. Bernuarp Smita. 


Temple. 


“Join Issvz” (4% 8. ix. 14.) —In Russell's 
Life of Moore it is recorded that Lord Castle- 
reagh—who, considering his education and public 
position, was less to be excused than burns— 
constantly used “join issue ” in the sense of agree, 
whereas the meaning of this purely legal phrase is 
to agree on what to disagree. W. T. 

Shinfield Grove, 

Burns is, I believe, correct in his use of the 
phrase “join issue,” though that use of it seems 
now to be obsolete. If Lory Lyrrextoy will 
turn to the Correspondence of the Right Hon. Wm. 
Wickham (1870, ii. 86), he will find Lord Malmes- 
bury writing to Mr. Wickham : — 

“| join issue with you, my dear sir, most perfectly 
with regard to the no confidence to be placed in Contr 


| nental Courts.’ 


WittuaM WICKHAM. 

Atheneum. 

“Brack” or “Break Barnster” (4 S. vill. 
451; ix. 45.)—In Jackson’s History of Barnsley, 
| mer in 1858 (chap. v. p. 46), occurs the 
ollowing sentence : — 


“In the last century it (Barnsley) was called Black 
Barnsley, or Bleak Barnsley, either from the smoke of its 
.- sl 





* Is this not an escarbuncle ? 





5 
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forges, its lofty situation, or from its proximity to the 
neighbouring moors, which, like Blackheath, have a sooty 
rance. 

The late Mr. William White, of Sheffield, the 
well-known publisher of county histories and 
directories, says in his West Riding History, under 
the head of “‘ Barnsley,” that — 
it was anciently called ‘ Bleak’ Barnsley from the ex 
posed situation of Old Barnsley, which is now a small 
village on the summit of the hill, nearly a mile N.W. of 
the town. 

If, as is generally believed, the hamlet of Old 
Town, or Old Barnsley, was the original ville 
of the manor of Barnsley, I am inclined to think 
that the designation must have been Bleak Barns- 
ley; for it would be difficult to find a town in the 
West Riding of Yorkshire occupying a more 
bleak exposed situation. Though it is in the 
centre of the South Yorkshire coal field, and is 
the seat of linen and other soot-creating indus- 
tries, Barnsley is, even in the present day, by no 
means so black as many other towns which might 
be named in Yorkshire. Both terms are used, 
the one being evidently a corruption of the other, 


and the circumstances seem to indicate that the | 
| which was held upon the body of “ Elijah Chris- 
| tian, the woman of the wilderness.” 
| tian had occupied with her two sisters Laburnum 


transition has been from Bleak*to Black. 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. 

Barnsley. 

Tue Marquis pE Montcatm (4 S. viii. 397.) 
Iam sorry that no one has come forward to vin- 
dicate the reputation of Montcalm, as my very 
limited acquaintance with Choiseul’s writings does 
not entitle me to compare his literary merits with 
those of the hero of Ticonderoga. In any case 
the information on which the prophecy of Ameri- 
can Independence is founded must have been 
derived from some person in Canada or New 
England. Does L. M. imply that Montcalm was 
a party to the fraud? for, since the letters were 


the last two years of Montcalm’s life, he must 
have heard of them and of their being attributed 
to him. Henry F. Ponsonsy. 


~ 


Heron orn Herne (4 S, viii. 517; ix. 45.)— 
At any rate J. P. will agree with me in thinking 
that if heron is to be pronounced Herne it would 
be impossible to read rhythmically Sir Walter 
Scott’s finest poem, Marmion. Who would recog- 
hise — 

“Sir Hugh the Heron bold, 
Baron of Twizell and of Ford, 
And Captain of the Hold ;” 
or his wife, “the lovely lady Heron,” when styled 
Herne? The few heronries remaining in England 
would, I should say, be still called so, not hernries. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 

Hungate Street, Pickering. 

Grpon Sprispvry (4* S. viii. 528; 
Mr. Spilsbury obtained three 


ix. 46.)— 
patents for improve- 
s ‘ 





published between 1757:and 1759, that is, during | itst “ Elijah ihe | ‘inu 
| the publication of the periodical at uncertain in- 


ments in the manufacture of 5-3 and pigments 
—the first in conjunction with M. F.C. D. Corbaux 
and A. 8S. Byrne, dated October 7, 1839, No. 8234; 
the second in his own name alone, dated Nov. 2, 
1848, No. 12,314; and the third as joint pa- 
tentee with F. W. Emerson, dated September 12, 
1855, No. 2063. As all the patents have expired 
the inventions are public property. Printed 
copies of the specifications can be inspected, free 
of charge, in the public library at this office; or 
they can be purchased in the sale department at a 
cost of sixpence for the first specification, and four- 
pence each for the second and third. 
° B. Woopcrort. 

Patent Office. 

Caeorts (“ Notices to Correspondents,” 4" §, 
viii. 522.)\—If H. E. A. S. will write to me at 
Hardwick Vicarage, Hay, South Wales, I may 
perhaps be able to give him some information on 
this curious subject. T. W. Wess. 


Jane Coristian: A-Manx Eve (4S. viii. 
23.)—I have recently come across a few more par- 
ticulars respecting this lady. The Manr Sun, in 
the early part of June, 1871, reports the inquest 


Jane Chris- 


Cottage, Douglass, for seven or eight years. It 
appears there have been two “ Elijah Christians,” 
Jane being Elijah the second, she having taken 
the name, and in a measure continued the pursuits 
of an elder sister. The elder sister, whose death 
took place some time before, had for many years 


| assumed the name of “ Elijah,” and published a 


religious periodical, which was headed with vari- 
ous titles, and was in its way quite a curiosity, 
Latterly she and the deceased (Jane) had been 
their own compositors. Upon the death of the 

an took the name, and continued 


tervals, but not with the same spirit and success. 
It appears that it was the first “ Elijah” who set 


| up the new “Garden of Eden” with the man 


named Garrett, at the foot of Snarfell. 
Taos. RATcrrrre. 
CHRISTENING Bit: THe Barry's Prece (4 §, 
viii. 506; ix. 47.)—The custom of presenting a 
bit of shortbread, or other kind of cake, to the first 


| person who meets a child on its way to the church 


for baptism, is still kept up in Fife and in other 
parts of Scotland. Formerly it was universally 
observed, and young folks, knowing when a child 
was to be taken to church, sometimes laid them- 
selves in the way to obtain the piece. In conse- 
quence, however, of the practice of private bap- 
tism becoming prevalent in the beginning of the 
present century the custom gradually became 
rarer; but since the publication of H. A.’s notice 
I have met with more than one individual who 
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have recently had “ the bairn’s piece” presented 
to them. Whatever may have been the origin of 
the custom, though, perhaps, like the bread dis- 
tributed in pre-reformation times, at funerals and 
obits, it may have been to obtain the prayers of 
the recipient for the well-being of the child. Be 
thisasit may, the custom tended to beget a kindly 
interest in the child, and is certainly preferable to 
the cold isolation which is too much the tendency 
of modern life. It was customary also (and per- 
haps still is so) to pin a bit of shortbread on the 
child’s frock before being taken to church, and to 
remain during the ceremony. This piece was 
eagerly coveted by young maidens as a dreaming 
happy dreams of their 
A. L. 

Wiriam Barton (4" §. vii., viii., passim; ix. 
17.)—In reply to J. R. 8S. I would say, Ist, that 
the date 1325 is assigned to the charter granted 
by Sir John of Graham to the monks of Melrose, 
by Mr. W.Fraser of Edinburgh, who reported on 
the Montrose charters. The granter and witnesses 
being persons of note, it is easy to approximate to 
a date in such a case. 


—= certain to ensure 
overs. 


2nd. In 1368 “ Thomas | 


but the Kilruddery trash which he will meet jg 


de Balliol,” who appears to have been the brother | 


or brother-in-law of Thomas, Earl of Mar, re- 
signed into the hands of his overlord, Wiliam, 
Earl of Douglas, all his right or title to various 
lands forming part of the barony of Cavers (Zid. 
de Melros, p. 456). According to George Crau- 
furd, this Thomas was the grandson of the Cham- 
berlain and Isabel de Chilham, and having no 
issue, this branch ended with him. The informa- 
tion, given by J. R. 8. from the Public Record 
Office is conclusive on the point that the chamber- 
lain had a brother William alive in 1292. But 
the word “clericus” attached to his name is 
equally conclusive evidence that he was a church- 
man, and therefore was a different person from 
the knight who witnessed the Melrose charter. 
Therefore, if the e/der William be the person 
buried at Canterbury, it is clear that he could 
leave no legitimate descendants, and this perhaps 
may account for the change of surname by the 
latter to Scot. These remarks are not made in 
any disparaging spirit to my esteemed fellow con- 
tributor, but follow as a natural inference from 
the curious information be hes brought out. 
ANGLOo-Scotvs. 
‘ AILEEN ARroon ” (4% 8. viii. 548.) —If Mr. 
CiirrorD bestows a leisure hour on the Indices 
80 providently appended to “N. & Q.,” he will be 
well coached in the history and music of this 
Elizabethan ballad; in the transfer (cirea 1757) 
of its name and metre to “‘ Robin Adair ”; and in 
my endeavour (1810) to reinstate its old Irish 
melody. He wiil note likewise the common con- 
sequence of imitations in the drunken doggrel 
which “ welcomed Johnny Adair to Puckstown ;” 


| but sometimes found elsewhere. 


the next page, being composed in a differen 
measure, has no kindred with the Puckstog, 
poetics. There is a curious similarity betwee 
the Irish “ Aileen Aroon” and the Secottig 
“ Lochinvar: ” to which of the twain belongs the 
a I leave with the Jonathan Oi. 
ucks of either nation. 

EpmunpD LENTHALL Swirr, 


Otp Bags (4% S. viii. passim; ix. 84.)—h 
Mr. Timbs’s very amusing and entertaining work, 
A Century of Anecdote, are given many good 
stories of Lord Eldon and other remarkable mep 
from 1760 to 1860. As the following anecdote of 
Lord Eldon is so short, perhaps I may be excused 
for giving it, especially as it is as true of book 
borrowers xow as it was in his lordship’s time:— 

« Lord Eldon lent two large volumes of precedents toa 
friend, and could not recollect to whom. In allusion t 
such borrowers he observed, that ‘though backward ia 
accounting, they s emed to be practised in book-keeping?” 


R. W. H. Nasa, BA 


AvstrtaAn Potisn WoMmMEN WEARING Wiss 
(4" S, ix. 56.) — The disease which causes the 
Polish women to wear wigs is the “ Plica Polo- 
nica,” a disease of the hair peculiar to Poland, 
A short account 
will be found in Chambers’s Cyclopedia.* 

Gi WERO, 


[* M. D. writes—“ See Copland’s Dict. of Practical 
Medicine, s. v. * Hair,’ for a description of the disease 
and its bibliography;” and Hermrr, communicating &- 
rect with Mr. BANKEs, says—* When I was travellingia 
Poland I observed that a great many Jewish women had 
their heads shaved and wore wigs. Upon inquiry I was 
told that when girls belonging to the orthodox Jewish 
persuasion (in contradistinction to the reformed Jews) 
get married, they have their heads shaved and wear wigs 
ever afterwards. Whether this has any bearing upo 
your query | leave to you to decide.” ] 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


With a Critical Essay on his 
Translated with the 
With « 


Lord Byron: a Biography. 
Place in Literature by Karl Elze. 
Author's Sanction, and Edited with Notes. 
Portrait and Facsimile. (Murray.) 


The name of the author of this new biography of Byrot 
must be familiar to many of our readers, not only from his 
* Critical Edition of Hamlet,” but from the fact that be 
has been selected as editor of the “ Year-Book of the Get 
man Shakespeare Society” ; while among his own coun- 
trymen he is distinguished for his deep and extensive 
acquaintance with the language and literature of England. 
Our author, though an ardent admirer of the genius and 
character of Byron, is by no means a blind worship- 
per of the idol which he has set up. But if he does 
not unfairly extenuate the failings of his hero, he vindi- 
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cates him nobly and fearlessly from the foul calummnies 
which the last two or three years have seen heaped upon 
his memory. Karl Elze does not claim to bring forward 
new facts or to have obtained new materials, but he has 
used wisely and judiciously the vast amount of materials 
illustrative of Byron, which were open to him as to all 
the world; and the skilful and artistic use which he 
has made of them gives a charm to the narrative which 
ig clear, compact, and well arranged. Not the least in- 
teresting part of the book to many readers will be the 
last two chapters, in which the author treats of Byron’s 
“Characteristics ” 
specting which the translator remarks very justly in 
the former—“ he has endeavoured to seize and fix the 
rich and varied traits of his character in an analysis as 
elaborate as it is perhaps unsparing; and in his last 
chapter he seeks to assign to Byron the place which is 
his due, not merely in the literature of England, but in 
the literature of Europe.” It will be seen from this that 
the book is one which all the admirers of Byron must 
read. 

The Secret of Long Life. (4. S. King & Co.) 

A pleasant, rambling, but not very closely connected 
essay, dedicated to Lord St. Leonards as “ one of the fore- 
most of the Illustrious Brotherhood who possess the 
Secret of Long Life.” The author writes an infinite deal of 
something, in language which is ofttimes new and strange; 
so that his secret, like the recipe for the elixir vite, is 
not very clearly expressed. 
of a novel says at the winding up, “for this we must 
refer our readers to the book itself.”’ 

The History of Leicester in the Eighteenth Century. By 
James Thompson. (Leicester: Crossley & Clarke. 
London: Hamilton.) 

Mr. Thompson is favourably known as the writer of a 
work that traced the history of Leicester from its earliest 
times to the year 1700. The present volume is therefore 
acontinuation, and in its compilation the town records 
and the file of the Leicester Journal, which commenced 
its issue in 1753, have been laid under willing contribu- 


von, 


Thucydidis I, With Collation of the two Cambridge MSS. 
and the Aldine and Juntine Editions, By . Richard 
Shilleto, M.A., Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. (Cam- 
bridge: Deighton; London: Bell & Daldy.) 

The thanks of all classical readers are due to Mr. 
Shilleto for having given them this first instalment of his 
edition of Thucydides, and we can only hope that the 
learned editor's life and health may be spared to enable 
him to complete a work that gives promise of being able 
to hold its own with the various other editions that havé 
preceded it in the present century. A promised excursus 

fa passage in chapter two is deferred for the present, 
bat Mr. Shilleto, while confessing that “the longer one 
lives and reads the more one is conscious of one’s igno- 

ranee, and shrinks from dogmatism,” still expresses a 

belief that he will be able to defend the text. 


Guide Book to the Marine Aquarium of the Crystal 


Palace Aquarium Company. 
intendent of the Aquarium. 
If, as we cannot doubt, the Marine Aquarium is des- 
tined to form one of the great attractions of the Crystal 
Palace during the coming season, the interest felt in it 
will be greatly promoted by this little handbook, in 
which Mr. Lloyd, who has probably greater knowledge 
and more experience in such matters than any other 
man, plays the part of guide, philosopher, and friend to 


By W. A. Lloyd, Super- 


those who desire to turn to good account their visit to | 


this instractive exhibition. 


| 


and his “Place in Literature,” re- | c r , 
| confine ourselves to acknowledging the receipt of this 


| truths 
| utterly without foundation. 


It is—but, as the reviewer | 


Jean Jarousseau, the Pastor of the Desert. By Eugbne 
Pelletan. Translated from the French by Lieut.-Col. 
FE. P. De Hoste. (H.S. King & Co.) 

There will be few readers of this little tale who, while 
they share the admiration of it which induced Colonel 
De Hoste to translate it, will not thank the translator for 
introducing them to this charming specimen of Eugéne 
Pelletan’s tender grace, humour, and high-toned morality. 
Longevity: The Life of Thomas (Moon, 
Brighton.) 

For reasons, which our readers will understand, we 


Geeran, 


pamphlet, and protesting against the 


republication as 
of statements which have 


been proved to be 


Books RECEIvVEp.—We have on our table a number 
of small books to which we desire to call the attention of 
our readers, though we can scarcely do more than tran- 
scribe their titles. Foremost among these is Poetry for 
Children by Charles and Mary Lamb, of which Pickering 
has just issued an edition under the superintendence of 
Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd.— Are we better than our 
Fathers? (Parker). The four lectures lately delivered 
by Canon Gregory in St. Paul’s with so much effect.— 
Thoughts, Philosophical and Medical, selected from the 
Works of Francis Bacon, with an Essay on his Health 
and Medical Writings, by John Dowson, M.D. (Lewis).— 
Songs by Lord Byron (Virtue & Co.) —Paradise trans- 
planted and restored—a fac-simile reprint of an account 
of acurious exhibition in Shoe Lane in 1661; and The 
Angler's Garland and Fisher's Delight for 1871, with 
some cuts by Bewick, both published by Bickers,— 
Brinkley’s Astronomy, revised and partly re-written, with 
additional Chapters, by William Stubbs, D.D., and Francis 
Brunow, Ph. D., Astronomer Royal of Ireland (Hodges & 


| Co., Dublin).—A Complete Course of Problems in Practical 


Plane Geometry, by J. W. Pallister (Simpkin & Mar- 
shall).— Bygones relating to Wales and the Border Coun- 
ties (Caxton Works, Oswestry).— The Popular Science 
Review, edited by Henry Lawson, M.D., Wo. 42. ( Hard- 
wicke), containing, inter alia, a paper on “ Psychic Force 
and [Psychic Media,” by Mr. Earwaker.— Dramatic 
Almanac for 1872, by J. W. Anson, containing a curious 
medley of useful and out-of-the-way information con- 
nected with theatres and actors old and new. 

Deatu or Sir Tuomas Patiurrrs, Barr.—It is 
with deep regret that we have to announce the death, on 
Tuesday last (the 6th) at Thirlstane House, Cheltenham, 
of Sir TaHomas Puriutrrs, Bart., of Middle Hill, Wor- 
cestershire. This accomplished gentleman, one of the 
oldest Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, enjoyed an 
European reputation for the extent and value of his col- 
lection of MSS., to which he was perpetually making 
large and valuable additions. He had for many years a 
private printing press at Middle Hill, from which there 
has issued a large number of heraldic, historical, and 
antiquarian books. Sir Thomas, who was educated at 
Rugby, and afterwards at University College, Oxford, 
was in his 80th year. 

Deatu or York Heratp.—The College of Arms has 
lost one of its oldest members, Thomas William King, 
Esq., F.S.A., York Herald. All who, like ourselves, have 
experienced the courtesy and readiness with which Mr. 
King placed his curious stores of information at the ser- 
vice of his literary friends, will share the regret with 
which we announce his death. Mr. King, whose health 
had long been failing, died on the 4th, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. 

Messrs. Lorneman & Co. have in the press T'raditions 
and Customs of Cathedrals, by Mackenzie E. C. Walcott, 
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B.D., containing an historical sketch of their changes at 
the Reformation ; their ravages during the Rebellion and 
the Georgian era; ecclesiastical “ Uses,” customs past 
and present, anecdotic legends, &c. 

“Cuaucer’s tomb in Westminster Abbey, which was 
put up to his memory by Nicholas Brigham in 1556, has 
been carefully examined lately by Mr. M. H. Bloxam. 
He is positive that the tomb is neither of Chaucer's date, 
1400, nor Brigham’s, but is late fifteenth-century work, 
say about 1480. Mr. Bloxam suggests that Brigham 
bought the tomb from among ‘alle the goodly stone- 

worke’ in ‘ Powles Church,’ that was plucked down in 
15 “ or from the Grey Friar’s Church, Newgate Street, 
in September, 1547, “when all its ‘grett stones and 
auteres’ were ‘pullyd up.’ Mr. Bloxham has no doubt 
that the tomb ‘is a second-hand monument.’”— Athe- 
neum, Jan, 20, 1872. On reference to our I* §, ii. 142, 
there will be found the following, extracted from the 
Atheneum of that period :—* One of the objections for- 
merly urged against taking steps to restore the perishing 
memorial of the Father of Eaglish poetry in Poet's Corner 
was, that it was not really his tomb, but a monument 
erected to do honour to his memory a century and a half 
after his death. An examination, however, of the tomb 
itself by competent authorities has proved this objection 
to be unfounded, inasmuch as there can exist no doubt, 
we hear, from the difference of workmanship, material, 
&c., that the altar tomb is the original tomb of Geoffrey 
Chaucer,—and that instead of Nicholas Brigham having 
erected an entirely new monument, he only added to 
that which then existed the overhanging canopy, &c. 
So that the sympathy of Chaucer's admirers is now in- 
vited to the restoration of what till now was really not 
known to exist—the original tomb of the Poet—as well as 


to the additions made to it by the affectionate remem- 
| 


brance of Nicholas Brigham.” 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresses 
are given for that purpose :— 
Junius’ Lerrers, Edited by 
Tae Live or Paaeet Hassett. With Portrait. vo. 
Memoins oF J.T. SERRES THE — Svo. 1826 

Wanted by William J. Th —~ ay *, 'St. George's Square, 
Be igrave “oad. 


ls. 8vo, 1804. 


Heron. 2nd Edition. 2V 


SHAKESPEARE in Three Volumes, large §vo. Illustrated by Kenny 
Meadows, published about 1845 

CaTTERMOLE'’S HisToRY oF THe Great CivIL War. 

* The Battle of the Boyne.” A Large Engraving from the Painting by 
West 
Wanted by Rer. 


John Pickford, M.A., Wangate Street, Pickering, 
y 


orkshire. 


— Tovar, 
Brwick’s Binps 
SHAW'S STAFFORDSHIRE. 2 Vols. 
COLLINSON'S SOMERSET. 3 Vols 
ASHMOLE'S BERKSHIER. 3 Vols. 
Wanted by Mr. Thomas Beet, Bo vseller, 15, Conduit Street, 
ond Street, London, W. 


Ratices tao Correspondents. 

T. R—Yes. Next week. 

H. A. K.—The case of 103 is doubtless that of Mrs. 
Strike, communicated by Sir G. C. Lewis to“ N. & Q.”’ 3r4 
S. i. 282; the other is that of Lieutenant Li ak Sor 
which see our last volume, p. 367. 

Ww e, find an in reasing disposition among our Correspond- 
ents to with corrections of errors and sup- 
posed errors in recently published books and periodicals, 
“N. & Q.” to act as the Censor of its 
contemporaries ; and, after a happy and successful exist- 


deluge us 


was never intended 
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[4™ S. IX. Pes. 10; 


ence of two-and-twenty years, sees no reason to altep 


course. 

H. R.— This letter is printed in The Memoirs of 
Last Two Years of the Reign of King Charles I, by 
Thomas Herbert, edit. 1813, p. 217. 

Spav.— We have a letter for this Correspondent, 
shall we send it? 

H.—Charles Seymour, eleventh Duke of Somerset, 
ceeded his brother in 1678, and died in 17 48, having 
joyed the title just seventy years. 

Miss Mactacan (Edinburgh.)\—The lines on 
Succession of the Kings of England " are by John Ga 
and will be found in his Scripserapologia ; or, Coll 
Doggrel Dish of all Sorts, 1804, and are printed 
“N. & Q.” 1* S. xi. 450. 

S. (Hyde Park.)— The portion of the work relati 
Cambridgeshire is taken from England Illustrated, 
Compendium of the Topography, &c., of England 
Wales, in two vols. Lond. 1764, 4to. 

N.—The Olney Hymns, in Three Books, were first 
lished in12mo. Lond. The contr idetlons by G 
were indicated by a C. prefized to the title of the 
The two noticed by our correspondent have the ‘initial 

O. H. (Arts’ Clab.)— =" quotation is from the 
George Crabb, The Borough, Letter X. 

An OLp CoLiector Peete 
be eo welcome to J. W. F. of Brighton. 

H. (Cheltenham.)—As to the conjectured origin 
the gt an “He’s a brick,” a jolly good Sellow, 
“N. & Q.” 2"4 S. iv. 247, 376; v. 96; and for the 
liar saying, “ The tune the old cow died es that uy 
music is insufferably bad, see “ N, & Q.” 2"4 8. i. 376, 


ii, 39, 157. 
Tatvors or Too_ey Srreet.”—RR 


177 
L749. 


o Tue Turee 
been suggested by a Correspondent that these worthies 
Jigured in a leading article, nearly forty years ago, im 
John Bull newspaper ; and that in the merry days of 
liam Upcott it was a standing joke. 

T. W. D.—A Short Account of the Early Manual 
of Gunpowder in England, by Wm. Henry Hart, 


published by W. H. Elkins, 47, Lombard Street, in 


The promised documents, we believe, have not been 

H. Fisuwick.—The first edition (1541, fol.) of 
Latin Bible edited by John Benedict or Benoit, is 
described by Mr. Pettigrew, Bibliotheca Sussexiana, 
part 2, p. 404. Jvhn Benedict was born in 1488 @t 
neuil in France. He wus a Doctor in Theology, and 
of St. Innocent’s at Paris, where he died im 1574. 
Bible has been several times printed, and all the 
have been inserted in the Index Libror. Expurg. 

Tom Stewart (Newcastle).—The Wellington 
weighed nearly sixty tons, and was removed from 
studio to its present position by twenty-nine powerful 
horses belonging to Messrs. Goding's brewery. 

lr. Q. C.—The Atalanta Fugiens, 1618, 4to, of 
Maier, is the most rare and curious of his works. 
celebrated German alchymist (born 1568, died 
sacrificed his health, and time to those 
absurdities. 

Erratom.—i® §. ix. p. 58, ii, line 2, 
“ Library” read “ Literary.” 
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